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State of THE BAROMETER, &c. 
From May 26th, to June 25th, 181], | 
in the vicinity of Edinburgh. 
Barom.| Thermom.) Rain. | Weather. 
M. | N. 
26} 30.1 | 0.01 | Showers! 
27) 30.12 — | Clear 
258) 29.9 0.31 | Rain 
29) 29.66 0.04 | —— 
30} 30.1 0.05 | —— 
29.84 | 
29.7 0.46 | —— 

2) 29.61 Clear 

3 | 29,7 0.01 | Showers 

4' 29.73 0.02 

5| 29.5 0.01 | 

6| 29.81 0.85 | Rain | 

30.1 0.01 | Showers 

8/3. 0.55 | Rain 

9| 29.9 — | Clear | 
10) 29.55 

11) 29.81 

12} 29.9 0.15 | Rain 
18) 50. Clear 
29.88 

15} 29.82 —— | Showers 
30.1 

437) 30.26 — Clear 
18°) 30.38 

19| 30.2 

20, 29.9 0.1 Rain 

21) 30.08 — Clear 
22) 30.2 

$0.3 

24) 30.15 0.01 | Showers 
25 | 30.05 | 0.34 | Rain 

Quantity of Rain,...... 2.96 


July 11. Court of Session rises. 


28. Sun enters Leo, 15 m. 


30. Dog days begin. 


| High Water at Leith, 


For July 1811. 


Days. 
M. 


H. 
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1] 


26 
27 
28 
M. 29 
Tu. 30 
W. 31 


MOON'S 


Morn. Even. 


M.H. M. 
5810 30 
$11 32 
—|O $ 
30,0 56 
22; 1 46 
11 2 36 
03 
46 4 
S44 57 
21) 5 44 
8 6 82 
59 7 27 
55, 8 26 
119 36 
1410 48 
2311 53 
—|0 2 
461 11 
31), 5) 
Il} 30 
4 
273 387 
54 4 
25,4 42 
59,5 15 
52 
14, 6 36 
2 
58. 8 338 
9 9 48 
211 3 
PHASES 


For Jury, 


Apparent time 


at Edinburgh. 


Full Moon 


past 8 evening. 


617 
Last Quart. 12 35 
New Moon®0 57 
First Quart. 28 27 


7 morn, 
10 ever. 
10 morn. 
$ afterr. 


Tu. 
W. 
Th. 
Sa. 
‘ Su. 
q M. 
Tu. 
1 
aia Th. 
Sa. 13 
Su. 14 
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Tu. 16 
W. 17 
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Descriptiou of Lathallan House. 


Fe ALLAN, the elegant seat 
of John Lumsden, Esq. is 
situated in the parish of Kilcon- 
quhar, and county of Fife. It lies 
a few miles from the sea, on the east 
side of Largo Law. The grounds 
abound with coal, in the working of 
which in 1792, ten persons were 
employed. 


Account of the Life and Character of 
the late Lord President Blair. 


’ es illustrious Judge was born 
m 1741, at the village of A- 
tholstonford, in East Lothian, of 
which place his father was a clergy- 
man. It is remarkable, that this 
obscure village has been distinguish- 
ed by the residence, in the same 
capacity, of two of the most distin- 
guished Scottish poets, Blair and 
ome. Few poems have been more 
generally read and admired than 
the “Grave”. Blair, thus endowed 


with genius and taste, was well qua- 
lified to discern and foster the open- 
ing powers of Robert, who was his 
third son. The two eldest had been 
bred to business, and the narrow 
circumstances of the family pre- 
vented them from enjoying the be- 
nefit of a learned education. But 
Robert was the favourite of his fa- 
ther, and no expence was spared in 
cultivating those distinguished te- 
Jents which he early displayed. He 
was sent to pursue his studies in 
Edinburgh, and there formed that 
friendship with Lord Melville, which 
continued so strong during their af- 
ter lives. He became also intimate- 
ly acquainted with Lord Craig, Mr 
Mackenzie, and a number of other 
men, who have since been distin- 
guished in the walks of business and 
literature. Having completed his 
studies, Mr Blair determined to de- 


vate himself to the bar, and enter- ~ 


ed Advocate in 1764 ‘This, in 2 
young man devoid of fortune, was 
@ somewhat bold resolution, for suc- 
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cess in this profession is generally 
fonnd to be slow, and even precari- 
ous. It appe cared, however, that 


Mr Blair had justly appreciated his . 


own qualifications. He soon rose 
to the highest eminence as a law- 
yer, and was employed in every im- 
portant cause, as a leading counsel. 
these occasions, Mr Ershine 
and he, as the two great ornaments 
of the Scottish bar were, for a long 
time, regularly marshalled 
each other. 
the present Lord Chiet Baron to be 
Lord Advocate, Mr Blair was ap- 
pointed Solicitor-general, and, in 
the Faeulty of Advocates un- 
animously elected him their Dean. 


In consequence of the change of 


Ministry in 1806, he was removed 
from the office of Solicitor, but we 
have been informed that he then 
received a letter from the new Min- 
ister, expressing regret, that the 
necessity of promoting bis own po- 
litical friends, rendered this step 
necessary. So little was Myr Blair 
rutiied by the aecurrence, that he 
sent to Mr Clerk, his verv able suc- 
cessor, an offer of the use of the 
gown which he were iv his official 
capacity, and which Mr Clerk 
could net have had time to prepare. 


Indeed the strongest sentinents of 


mutual esteeem, notw ithstanding po- 
litical, differences, prevailed’ be- 
sween Chese two eminent lawyers. 
When, vext year, his politic al 
friends returned to power, Mr Blair 
declined resuming the ofice of Soli- 
citor or even accepting shat of Lord 
Advocate, but reserved himaelf for 
some still higher anuation. Ac- 
cordingly the resignation 
of the late learned President, Sir 
Jiay Campbell, Mr Blair was cho- 
sen, with the universal approbation 
ef the country, to succeed to that 
most important office. In discharg- 
ing its duties, he exceeded even the 
high expectations which had been 
formed of him. 


On the promotion of 


He entered upon the duties o 
the present Session, with every 
symptom of health and vigour, and 
at no time, for a number of years, 
did his appearance indicate a longer 
continuance of bis valuable lite. He 
complained of some shght disorder 
on Sunday, which appears to have 

one off jn the course of that d: ay. 
But on Monday, while returning 
from his ordinary walk, his appcar- 
ance was observed to be less regular 
aad steady than usual. He wae 
able, however, to reach his own 
door, which had just been opened 
to receive him, when he fell into 
the anns of bis servant, and expired 
in a few minutes. 

His Lordship married Miss Isa- 
bella Halket, one of the sisters ot 
Lieutenant Colonel Halket, by 
whom he has one son and three 
daughters; the eldest daughte r was 


‘married, within these few years, to 


Alexander Maconochie, Esq. eldest 
son of Lord Not- 
withstanding his extensive practice, 
he is not supposed to have left a 
yery large fortune. About twenty 
yeurs he purchased Avontoun, 
a smell estate near Linlithgow, 
beautifully situated, and which con- 
tinued always to be his favourite 
residence. 

The following account of this high- 
ly esteemed Personage, appeared in 
the Caledonian Mercury, May 23. 

“ ‘To those who had the ly: appines: 
ef intimately knowing the late L ord 
President Blair, and of seein g him 
iu the intercourse of private like, 
enjoying and promoting ail the in- 
necent relaxations from severer 
duties, it may seem unnecessary to 
dwell upon other causes of regret. 
But the caluuvity which will be Yovg 
and deeply felt by the country, is 
the loss ot’ that rare union of great 
ualities which, after calling hin 
forth into early notice, con ucted 
him to the highest honours of his 


profession, and exacted the palm ot 
distinction 
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distinction from the common suf- 
frages of his brethren, during the 
whole course of a long and unblem- 
ished life—QOr the first years of 
that life, or of the course of severe 
study by which he prepared him- 
self ‘to be what he became, little ts 
-nown beyond the circle of his pri- 
vate friends; but never surely was 
there exhibited upon the great 
theatre of public business a more 
profound erudition, greater power 
of discrimination, nor a more stern 
and invincible rectitude, combined 
with a degree of personal dignity, 
that <o.nmanded more than respect, 
even from his equals.—If any one 
indeed were to be selected from 
many great features as peculiarly 
distinguishing his character, we 
should certainly be apt to fix upon 
that innate love of justice, and ab- 
horrence of iniquity, without whieh, 
as he himself emphatically declured, 
when he took the chair of the 
Court, all other qualities avail no- 
thing, or rather they are worse than 
nothing; @ sentiment that seemed 
to govern. the whole course of his 
pudlic duty. Inthe multiplicity of 
iransactions, to which the extend- 
ed comnerce of the country gives 
rise, Cases must occur to illustrate 
jue darker side of the human cha- 
racter. Such questions seemed to 
call forth all his energy, and they 
who heard the great principles of 
utegrity vindicated and enforced, 
mnastrain of indignant eloquence, 
could scarce resist the impression, 
that they beheld, for a moment, 
the earthly delegate of Eternal 
Justice. 

* During the short period for 
which his Lordship filled be chair of 
the Court, it seemed to be his object 
to settle the law of Scotland upon 
pee and permanent foundations. 
ar from seeking to escape from 
the decision of points of law, under 
an affected delicacy, which he well 
knew might be a cloak for ignor- 


ance, he anxiously dwelt upon such 
questions ; and pointed them out 
for discussion, that, by means of a 
deliberate judgment, he might fix 
a certain rule for the guidance of’ 
future times. With all his know- 
ledge of law, his opinons upon 
these subjects were formed with 
singular caution, and what was at 
first thrown out merely as a doubt, 
was found, upon examination, to 
be the result of profound research, 
matured by the deepest reties om. 
But to enter into the merits of such 
a character, to describe the high 
sense of decorum, and the opposi- 
tion to all affectation and insinceri- 
ty, which carried him through the 
straight line of professional duty, not 
seeking the applause of men, but 
consulting only the spotless recti- 
tude of his own mind, would carry 
us far bevenc our present limits, 
even if it were possible. fis true 
value is best estimated by the gene- 
ral gloom which his death has cast 
over the profession and the coun- 
try.’’ 

The following accqunt, supposed 
to be written by one of his Lord- 
ship’s private friends, also appeared 
in one of the public Papers: 

“ We believe, that we express 
the universal sentiment of our 
countrymen, when we say that this 
venerable character has not left be- 
hind him one man in Scotland, 
whose life is of equal value with nis: 
to that part of the United King- 
doms ; for we can hardly venture to 
indulge the hope of soon again 
meeting with that rare union which 
was seen in him, of all the high 
quaifications for discharging, to 
the best advantage, the important 
and arduous duties of President of 
a Supreme Court of Justica A 

rofound and compreheasive know- 
fed ze of the law—the purest honour 
abilities of the high- 
est class—a sound and sagacious 
judgment that set sophistry at defi- 
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ance—unwearied pat ence and assi- 
duity —ecandour and impartiality 
that were proof against every trial-- 
propriety and elevation of feeling 
on all subjects—a frank, and liberal, 
and independent turn of mind—a 
gencrous contempt of every thing 
that is low or disingenuous: These 
are such an assemt/age of excellen- 
ees, as we are sufficiently fortunate 
vo have seen one instance of at the 
head of the College of Justtce, 
though enjoyed, alas! little longer 
than was necessary to teach us tae 
full value of what we lose. =n him, 
too, these high endowments were 
yraced and seasoned by an earnest 
and vivid elocution, and by a na- 
tural dignity of manner, and ani- 
yoated majesty of countenance, 
which struck the evil doer with awe, 
und gave assurance of the native 
worth and energy of the spirit that 
reigned within.” 

talents as a lawyer, were 
egual to the most subtle, and the 
most enlarged discussions; and yet, 
though endowed with the high 
power of thinking for himself, he 
was no friend to novelties or dis- 
eoveries in law, and felt the just 
deference to precedent and autho- 
rity, and was averse to touch or 
bring: in question any point of doc- 
trine, which had once been held as 
settled by the dicta of the lawyers, 
or the decisions of the judges of 
former times. He was void like- 
wise of any undue zeal for bis own 
sentiments in matters of law, though 
he delivered these on all occasions 
with that freedom and_ firmness, 
which were suitable to the impres- 
sions he himself had of their being 
right.” 

* What was equally commend- 
adic, and the mere so, as such a 
study was far from congenial to his 
temper, he had gained the habit of 
attention to the forms of judicial 
proceedings, and was strict and re- 
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gular in exacting compliance with 
them on the part of all who prac- 
tised in the court. That he would 
be master of all the higher discus- 
sions and leading points in every 
case, this was foreseen and known 
at the time of his preferment to the 
chair; but it was net at that time 
expected with equal contidence, 
what proved true, however, in the 
event, that he was to be equally 
and uniformly master of all the in- 
terior suthialiads of every case, and 
that there was to be no case so mi- 
jute, so inconsiderable, or so un- 
gracious, as not to be studied by 
him, with the same equable and se- 

date attention. 
When necessary to repress petu- 
lance, or to correct malversation, 
no tongue could deliver reproof 
with more weighty effect ; but still, 
even on such disagreeable occasions, 
he performed the task with temper- 
ance, and was mindful of the salu- 
tary precept, ** Etiam reprehenstones 
de loco supertore, graves esse debent, 
non In the. ordi- 
nary course of his demeanour to 
the gentlemen at the bar, and to 
all who had occasion to address or 
approach him as a judge, he was 
full of kindness and condescension ; 
and he on all occasions heard their 
pleadings with a patience and 
good temper which left nothing to 
be desired, and, we trust, shall not 
speedily be forgotten.—** Quantwn 
ad advocalos, qui causas agwit, po- 
tientia et gravitas in causis audiendis, 
justitice est pars essentialis 3 et judex 
nimiun interloguens minime est 
balum bene sonans. Non laudi est ju- 
dici, st primus aliquid in causa in- 
veniat et arripiat, quod ab advocatis, 
suo tempore, melius audire ; 
aut acumen ostentet in pre mations hus, 
vel advocatorum perorationibus nimis 
interrumpendis aut anticipet 
informationes questionibus, licet ad 
rem pertinentibus. By these con- 
siderate 
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siderate and wholesome rules, he “©On the affliction of his family te 


steadily governed his deportment in 
the chair. 

« Under the guidance of such abili- 
tiesanddispositions, the Court where 
he presided had risen fast in respect 
and estimation ; and indeed the 
law itself was daily ripening and 
settling under his hands. | We can- 
not but deplore the loss of the ines- 
timable benefit, which in the course 
of a few years - it had pleased Pro- 
vidence to prolong his labours here 
below) would have resulted to the 
country from his decisions. 

« President Blair was an accom- 
plished scholar, and retained, at an 


and friends, or near connections, 
we venture not to intrude, with any 
attempt to delineate those warm at- 
fections, those kind and indulgent 
dispositions, which made him as 
dear to them, as he was respectable 
to the public; and we are not so 
presumptuous as to imagine, that 
we can do justice to that chearful 
pleasantry, or those powers of vari- 
ous and easy, and, at times, even 
playtul conversation, mn which the 
venerable judge was forgotten in 
the hospitable landlord, the cordial 
friend, or intelligent and agreeable 
companion.”” 


ye 
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advanced age, a keen relish and fresh 
remembrance of the beauties of 
Greek and Roman literature, which, 
when at the bar, he had often been 
very fortunate in applying. As a 


Monthly Memoranda in Natural 
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pleader, he was also noted for a Australasian shruts 
command of sarcastic wit and rail- “" Hoya serrata is now 4 
lery; but he never left the case to in flower, for the first time in Scoi- ia 
seek for opportunities of indulging land, at Dalkeith - house. This oy i 
in this vein, and indeed his wit was genus has been named in honour ot a) 
always to the point, and both wit a very excellent Scottish botanist a 
and argument in one. It was re- and cultivator of plants, Mr Thomas : he 
marked, in like manner, of his Hoy, who has, tor a Jong series of | a 
pleadings, that on no occasion years, been, and still is, principal a 
would he stoop to make use of a gardener to his Grace the Duke of st 
frivolous or futile argument, he was Northumberland at Syon - house, | A i 
always able, even in the most un- near London. We cannot omit this me. 


favourable case, to find some plau- 
sible topic to insist on. 

“ He was above the middle size, 
well proportioned, and of an erect 
and portly aspect. His countenance 
was a very fine one, and bore the 
expression of manly and dignified 
composure: his eye in particular 
was full and penetrating: and on 
occasions which engaged his feel- 
ings, it had aslow roll of turn of 
emotion that was peculiarly noble. 
At the age of 68, he retained much 
of the freshness and animation of 
youth, and seemed to bid fair, (so 
at least our hopes construed it) for 

Se years of active and useful 


opportunity of noticing the striking 
improvements going on at Dalkeith 
garden, and the number of new and 
rare plants lately introduced there. 
A new conservatory has been erect- 
ed, on a plan so unexceptuionable 
that it may be regarded as a mode! 
for such buildings. A long bercean 
walk of hazel trees has been re- 
moved, and its site converted into 
a department for American shrubs, 
which will soon be the richest in 
Scotland. Such improvements tes- 
tify equally the zeal and judgment 
of Mr Macdonald, the manager cf 
the garden and grounds, and the 
taste and liberality of the noble fa- 
mily of Buccleuch. , 
\2. 
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— 12. Another and a still more 
curious New Holland plant, of the 
lillaceous tribe, called Anigozanthus 
Jiavida, is now in flower in the Bo- 
tanic Garden stove. This was one 
of the tirst new plants sent home by 
Mr Brown, who accompanied Cap- 
tain binders in his voyage ot dis- 
covery. it has never before been 
seen in Scotland, 

— 20. The crop of apples near 
Edinburgh has failed very general- 
}y. the long-continued wet 
weather was very adverse to the 
hindly seffing of the truit, or swell- 
ing of the germen, it seems to have 
been very propitious to the cater- 
pillar of Phalaena asperana, and 
others of that genus, which feed on 
the blossoms of fruit trees. 

Storms.—Last month 
we remarked the superabundance 
of electric fluid, of late, in our at- 
mosphere. During this month the 
effects have been uncommon, and 
even disastrous. 

On the afternoon of the Sth June, 
a thunder cloud passed over the 
suuth side of the city of Edinburgh, 
making frequent discharges of elee- 
tric matter into the earth. A house 
rituated in Fountainbridge-street, at 
the head of the Lothian-road, un- 
jortunately became the conductor 
ot one ot these discharges.. The 
fluid penetrated one of the chim- 
neys, shattering many large stones, 
znd projecting some of them vio- 
lentiy to a distance. The fluid 
passed through several apartments 
in the house, conducted chietly by 
the bell wires, which it twisted, 
melted, and onidated, im its pro- 
zress. The guilding on a picture 
jrame was partly converted into a 
purple oxide; and a harge oil paint- 
ing was completely dishgured, the 


oil and colours having undergone 
chemical changes. A maid servant 
was slightly struck by the fluid, a. 
appeared from arborescent: mark: 
on one of her shoulders, and at the 
sane time she was severely scorch- 
ed by her clothes catching tire 
She was immediately conveyed to 
the Royal Intirmary, where she still 
remains (June 28th) in a hazardous 
state. 

On the morning of the 25th, an- 
other thunder cloud passed in the 
vicinity of this city, making very 
frequent discharges. A labouring 
man, going to his work at Craig- 
Leith quarry, a little before six o’- 
clock, was suddenly and forcibly 
thrown to the ground, where he lay 
stunned tor some time. When rais- 
ed, it was found that his sight waé 
gone, and that he had lost the power 
of one side of his body. He was 
soon atter carned to the Infirmary ; 
and we can mention on good autho- 
rity, that when brought there, * he 
felt no pain when thes skin of the 
right arm and shoulder were prick- 
ed or pinched; but when the arm 
about the insertion of the deltoid 
muscle was grasped firmly, he sui- 
fered acute pain. The side of the 
body atiected has been rubbed with 
powdered mustard, and he now feels 
a little on the back of the right 
hand. He thinks he has a glimmer- 
ing of light in the ¢ai (as he ex- 
presses it) of his left eye. No marks 
of the electric fluid can be detected 
on any part of his body, nor any 
visible mark of any kind whatever.” 
The unfortunate sufferer is about 
60 years of age, and was formueily 4 
seaman. N, 


Canonmills, 
June 28, 1811. 
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Character of the Russian Army. 


View of the Composition and Cha- 
vacter of the Russian army. (By 
Sir Robert Wilson. ) 


infantry is generally com- 
{ posed of athletic nen, between 
the ages of 18 and 40, endewed with 
great bodily strength, but general- 
iy of short stature, with martial 
cyuatenance and complexion; in- 
yred to the extremes of weather and 


hardship; to the worst and scant- 


iest tood; to marches for days and 
nights; to four hours repose and 
six hours progress; accustomed to 
laborious toils, and the carriage 
of heavy burdens; ferocious, but 
disciplined ; obstinately brave, and 
susceptible of enthusiastic excit- 
ments; devoted te their sovereign, 
their chief, and their country—le- 
ligious without being weakened by 
superstition; patient, docile, and 
obedient ; possessing all the ener- 
getic characteristics of a barbarian 
people, with the advantages en- 
gratted by civilization. 

Their defects as an army, are 
but the consequences of their im- 
perfect military system, and not of 
individual inaptitude. Their powers 
require but direction; their cou- 
rage, experience, 

Nature has provided in them the 
most excellent materials for a mi- 
lary establishment. No genius 
's required to create; method is 
only needed to arrange, and ability 
to command, 

The bayonet is a truly Russian 
weapon. The British alone are 
«uthorized to dispute their exclu- 
‘ive pretension to this arm; but 
“ the Russian soldier is chosen for 
the army, out of a numerous popu- 
lation, with the greatest attention 
to his physical powers, the batta- 


. 
‘ons of the former have superior 


advantages, 

The untrained Russian also, like 

‘he Briton, undaunted, whilst he 

‘ua affront the danger, disdains the 
June 18] 
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protection of favouring ground, or 
the example of his adversary, and 
presents his body exposed trom 
head to foot, either to the aim of 
the marksman, or the storm of the 
cannonade. 

No carnage intimidates the sur- 
vivor; bullets may destroy, but the 
aspect of death awes not, even 
when a commander’s evident error 
has assigned the fatal station. — 
“ Comrades go not forward inte 
“© the trenches,” cried out a retiring 
party to an advancing detachment, 
“ retreat with us or you will be 
** Jost, tor the enemy are already 
in possession.”’—-* Prince Potem- 
“ kin must look to that, for it was 
“ he that gave us the order : come 
“ on Russians” ; replied the com- 
mander. And he and his men 
marched forward, and perished, the 
victims of their courageous sense of 
duty. 

But, although Russian courage 
is in the field so pre-eminent, a 
Russian army in movements, that 
are not in unison with the Russian 
principle of warfare and Suwar- 
row’s practice, presents to an en- 
terprising and even inferior enemy, 
all the advantages thet may be de- 
rived from a state of disorganization 
of the military frame; and the most 
difficult of human operations in the 
year 1807, was the conduct of a 
Russian retreat. 

When Beningzen retired from 
Yankova, on the approach of Bona- 
parte, and sought to evade the ene- 
my by forced marches in the dark 
nights of a Poland winter, although 
90,000 men thundered on in close 
pursuit, the Russian murmur at re- 
treat was so imposingly audacious, 
the clamour for battle so loud and 
reiterated, the incipient disorder 
was so frightfully extending, that 
Beningzen was obliged to promise 
acquiescence to their demand, and 
to soothe their discontent, by an 
assurance that he was marching to 
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reach an appropriate theatre of 
combat. Gratified in this request, 
they fought six long days to secure 
the undisturbed march of six longer, 
more painful, and more tervific in- 
tervening nights; but in’ which 
alarm, anxiety, and disorder, mingled 
to such a degree, and so shattered 
the military frame, that victory 
might have been achieved against 
them without the glory of a sub- 
dued resistance: yet this 
army, wearied, fimished, and dimi- 
nished by the loss of 10,000 men, 
entered at Eylau, their alignment 
for battle; order regenerated as 
with the British at Corunna, the 
memory of former glories, and the 
confidence of approaching victory, 
cheered even the most exhausted ; 
and a spectator would have sup- 
posed that the joyous acclamations 
commemorated a success, instead 
of being an anticipation of the most 
sanguinary trial that was yet upon 
the records of this bloody war. 
Such was therr vehement ardour to 
retrieve imaginary disgrace, and pro- 
fit of a liberty to engage, that when 
in the evening betore the battle, 
Beningzen ordered the village of 
Eylau, which’had been abandoned 
by mistake, to be recovered, and 
the columns were in motion to the 
attack, animated by an expression 
in the command, “ that the Emper- 
** or expected his troops to execute 
the orders”? ; but afterwards think- 
ing it advisable as the enemy was 
greatly reinforced, to desist from 
the enterprize, he sent his officers 
to countermand the service. “ No, 
no”, exclaimed every voice, 
*« the Emperor must not be disap- 
pointed and they rushed for- 
ward, sheltering their gallant diso- 
bedienee, under the authority of an 
illusion created by their commander. 

The desolating misery of a night 
passed without food; without any 
moisture to quench drought, but 


Mie iced snow ; without any shelter; 
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without any covering but the rags 
of their garments; with bare and 
wounded feet, without fuel, with- 
out any consolation, and sleep, in- 
terrupted by the groans of the dy- 
ing, or preparations for action—not 
all this complicated bitterness of 
condition could humble the spirit 
er weaken the ardour of this hus 
trious host. Ere morning dawned, 
they stood to their arms impatient 
for action, and in that most memor- 
able day established a reputation, 
which immortalized their courage 
and greatly influenced the preser- 
vation of their army, when its re- 
duced numbers were unequal with- 
out such impression to secure its 
protection. Their valour, indeed, 
on that day had accomplished the 
of mankind, and Bonaparte 
tad been on the next a hopless fu- 
gitive, if Beningzen had yielded to 
the entreaties of every general in 
the field; but although the fruits of 
victory were on that oceasion wrest- 
ed from their possession, not Bona- 
arte, or the French, can pluck the 
aurel from their brows, which 
truth and time will to the latest 
hour preserve with undiminished 
verdure. 

The Russian, nurtured from ear- 
liest infancy, to consider Russia as 
the supreme nation of the world, 
always regards himself as an im- 
portant component part of the irre- 
sistible mass. Suwarrow professed 
the principle, and profiting of the 
prejudice, achieved with most inad- 
equate means the most splendid 
success; and whilst he was more 
regardless of their blood than any 
of his predecessors or contempor- 
aries, he was affectionately endeared 
to every soldier as his parent; and 
national pride and personal admira- 
tion have deified him as the still 
presiding God of their battles. 

An acquaintance with the com- 

osition of his armies, a know- 
ledge of their insignificant = 
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rical strength, the assurance of the 
internal impediments that he had 
to encounter, certainly so augment 
the merit of his exploits, that he is 
entitled to the reputation of one of 
the first captains that ever appear- 
ed. His very eccentricities were 
characteristic of his superiority of 
intelligence. They atlected his es- 
timation among superficial observ- 
ers; but he disdained the sneer of 
the less enlightened, and steadily 
persevered in the course that his 
wisdom had traced for the attain- 
ment of his patriotic ambition. His 
unmerited disgrace broke a heart 
whose vital principle was glory and 
loyalty; but not the misprision of 
the sovereign, not the “ vultus in- 
Santis tyranni,’””’ could restrain the 
tears, or check the emotions of a 
soldiery who bewailed his loss as an 
irreparable affliction. Such was their 
enthusiastic afHiction for him, that 
when the coffin in which his body 
was conveying into the church of 
the citadel, to be deposited near 
the remains of the Great Catherine, 
fixed in the door-way, and instru- 
ments were ordered to wrench a 
passage—one of the grenadier bear- 
ers, indignant at the check, ex- 
claimed—* What is all this ?—No- 
ting could resist Suwarrow living, 
and nothing shall stop him dead.” 
The sentiment was hailed as a just 
tribute to the invincible character 
of their chief. That consciousness 
supplied strength to zeal; and the 
remains of Suwarrow were forced 
triumphant to the grave. 

Amidst the Russian qualities, the 
love of country is all pre-eminent, 
and inseparable from the Russian 
soldier. This feeling is paramount, 
and in the very last hour his gaze is 
directed towards its nearest con- 
fines. The wounded drag their 
mangled bodies over the field to 
€xpire with more satisfaction in the 
effort _of approaching them: and 

Punciple of patriotism threw a 


veil even over crime, in which sen- 
timent the injured sympathized, and. 
which principle was respected. 

When General Beningzen was 
retiring from Eylau, considerable 
numbers of stragglers formed what 
they denominated corps of marau- 
ders, who, placing themselves under 
the orders of chiefs chosen by 
themselves, lived by violence, until 
an opportunity offered for a return 
to Russia. 

A party of Russian officers, who 
had been taken at Landsberg, were 
marching to Prague on parole, but 
under the charge of some l’rench of- 
ficers ; acorps of marauders surpris- 
ed them, and after some violence, the 
Russian soldiers were indiscrimin- 
ately proceeding to dispatch the 
French, when the Russian officers 
interfered, and endeavoured to ex- 
plain, that as these French were 
but an amicable escort to them, 
who had given their parole, their 
lives must not only be preserved, 
but that honour obliged the Rus- 
sian officers to refuse the opportu- 
nity of release, and bound them to 
proceed as prisoners of war till re- 
gularly exchanged. The marauder 
captain stepped forward — “ Will 
you,” addressing himself to the 
Russian officers, “ join and com- 
mand us, and conduct us to our 
country? If so, we are bound to 
obey you, but with this annexed 
condition, that you do not interfere 
with our intention of putting to 
death the French who are in your 
company.” No, we cannot,” was 
the answer; and arguments were 
urged to justify the propriety of 
their decision. The marauders 
then assembled as a Court-martial ; 
and after some deliberation, the 
captain re-advanced, and delivered 
its sanguinary decree. The 
French for their atrocious conduct 
to Russian prisoners on every 0c- 
casion, have merited death.—Ex- 
ecute the sentence”? Obedience 
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was immediate, and the victuns 
were successively shot. This law- 
less assassination completed, silence 
was agein ordered, and the leader 
resumed his harangue.’—“* Now, 
degenerate LKussians, receive your 
reward ; you, forgetting that you 
were born tliat your country 
has a pres criptive right to your al- 
legianee, and that you have volun- 
turily renewed it to your sovereign, 
have entered into new cucegements 
with theu mest hated ¢ 5 and 
vou have dared to advance in your 
detence, that your word must be 
binding in ther service, when you 
violate the you have sworn 
them. You are therefore 
our worst enemics, more unnatural, 
more wicked, than those we have 
slain, and you have less claim upon 
eur mercy. We bave unanimously 
doomed you to death, and inst. uit 
death awaits you.’ The sicnal was 
mmmediate, and fourteen officers 
were thus massacred, for a perse- 
vering virtue of which history does 
not record a more atiecting and 
honourable trait. The fitteenth 
(Colonel Arsinsetl of the imperiti 
Guards) was supposed dead, the 
bali of the musquet having entered 
just above the threat. He was 
stripped, and the body abandoned 
on the trozen and treezing snow. 
‘Towards night, atter several hours 
torpor, sense returned; and whilst 
he was contemplating the horror 
of the past and present scene, iden- 
tined, not only by his own con- 
dition, but still more paintully by 
the surrounding corpses ot his 
mungled triends, and momentarily 
becoming more terrific, trem the 
appre hension of an horrible and un- 
mitigable death, he perceived a 
light, towards which he staggered 
with joyous expectation ; but when 
he approached the hut, a clamour 
alurined his attention. He listened 
aad recognized his carousing murs 
@erers. He withdrew from uninin- 
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ent destruction te a fate, as he 
then supposed not less certain, bus 
rade and revolting. He had 
sull sufficient strength to gain thy 
borders of a not very distant wood, 
where he passed the night without 
any cevering on his body, or any 
application to his open wounds. 
‘The giow ofa latent hope, perhaps, 
preserved animation. His fortune 
did not abandon his extra- 
ordinary protection was Continued 
and as the day broke, he perceived 
2 passing peasant girl, who gave 
iim some mulk, finally sheltered 
hun, and ebtained surgical reliet. 
He recovered and went to Peters- 
burg. ‘The Emperor ordered him 
to pass the regiments in review, 
that he might designate the otlend- 
ers. lle declined to do so, obsery- 
ing that “he thought it unadvis- 
able to seek an occasion tor cor- 
recting such a notion of indeivas- 
able allegiance. ‘That it was better 
to bury aa oblivion, a catastrophe 
that could not be alleviated, hon by 
an exemplary punishment, hazard 
the mtroduction of a refined polity 
and manner which, by denational- 
ising the Russian, prepared hin tor 
foreign Conquest ; that Russia 


only by the “a 
new theortes, generating new ha- 
bits; and withough be bad sutiercd 
by an eflert of more liberal 
throphy aad respect fer the laws oi 
war, he would not at such a mo- 
ment be accessory to Impovations 
W hich removed some ot the mosi 
mn regnabile barricrs to the desig 
ot rance.” 

But the Russian soldier, in ge- 
neral, is extremely subordinate, and 
attached to his officer, who treats 
him with peculiar kindness, and net 
as a mechanic, but as a reasonubic 
being, whose attachment he ought 
to win, although he has authority 
to command his service. 

Punishment is net so frequent as 
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wa other armies: and the Russians 
have had occasion to express as- 
tonishment at the character and 
frequency of punishment amongst 
ihe troops of their allies. ‘Their 
spirit ot manhood is not prostrated 
by irreparable disgrace; although 
born in vassalage, their mind is not 
purailiated, and even in the pre- 
sence of their sovereign, whom 
ihey obey as an omnipotent, they 
bear themselves as men and sol- 
diers, honouring as well ho- 
poured. 

Their deportment is martial and 
noble: their answers frank and dis- 
enbarrassed ; and, whilst express- 
ing homage or gratitude, they pre- 
serve a dignity which increases the 
value of their sentiments and duty. 

They exercise with great preci- 
sion, and march well, changing 
pace instantaneously, as if all work- 
ed from one pair of hips. Their 
evolutions are generally the forma- 
tion of columms awd squares, rapid- 
ly executed; and they are not tret- 
ted and tormented by goose-step 
attitudinarians, who consider war 
tu be the science of mountebanks, 
and victory the prize of distortion. 

‘The design of their dress is good, 
but the materials are bad, and the 
allowance too moderate for active 
service. ‘heir appointments are 
cunbersome, their arms so heavy 
and course, that on 60,005 Bri- 
si stand being distributed, they 
were given or reserved as distinc- 
lion for meritorious soldiers. 

in the late war they carried no 
tents, and constantly bivouacked 
without shelter in the depth of the 
evere winter ot 1797, nor had 
they any additional covering to 
their ragged great-coats in which 
they always marched, 

heir regular food is of the plain- 
est and coarsest quality; and their 
commissariat was so ill arranged, that 
even this issue was precarious, and 
‘eir subsistence depended on their 
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own diligence, or rather rapine, in 
a country where terror had induced 
every inhabitant to fly, and the an- 
ticipation of tamine had buried many 
feet deep under snow and ground, 
the pittance destined tor the future 
maintenance of the peasantry; but 
even with this miserabie and un- 
certain provision, they existed with- 
out murmur; and occasions were 
frequent where they shared their 
insuilicient meal with some starv- 
ing wretch whose humid vye im- 
plored what his power of utterance 
was almost too fecble to selicit. 

The wear and tear of a Russian 
army, however, is) enormous, 
consequence of those bad arrange- 
ments; and the Emperor migii: 
have increased his army svlely by 
she establishment of an improved 
system. In that campaign such an 
addition would have beea decisive 
ol victory. 

The recruiting of the Russian 
army is not by volunteer enrolment, 
The magistrates select the most 
efficient young men according to 
the reguired number. The day ef 
nomination is passed general 
grief, and each family is in unat- 
fected aflliction at the approaching: 
separation of a son or a brother. 
But no sooner is the head of the 
reluctant conscript shaved, accord- 
ing to military habit; no sooner ts 
he recognized as a defender or his 
country, than the plaints and la- 
mentations cease, and ail his rela- 
tives and friends present articles of 
dress or comfort to the no longer 
reluctant recruit; then revel, with 
the music and the dance, takes 
place, until the moment arrives 
when he is to abandon his native 
home, and the adored tomb of lus 
fathers; with cheers the eternal 
farewell is naturally expressed, and 
the exulting soldier extends his re- 
gards to his country, and devotes 
his new life to the glory and _pros- 
perity of his sovereign and “_ 
slis 
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This moral death, this military 
resuscitauon, is a phenomenon ge- 
nerated and perpetuated by patriot- 
iam, the tundamental principle of 
Russian action, which cheers him in 
hardship, and animates him in dan- 


ger. 


The soldier however does not 
enter into a new state, with which 
his domestic habits had been at va- 
riance. From earhest intancy, he 
has been accustomed to sports of 
2amaniy and warlike character, and 
bis body has been hardened by ex- 
position to the elements and the use 
ef his national bath; whilst no in- 
temperance bas vitiated his con- 
stitution ; no unhealthy employment 
has impregnated the gern of a pre- 
ruature decay. 

Religious, perhaps superstitious, 
but not a bigotted intolerant, the 
Russian believes that Heaven is a 
palace with many gates, and whilst 
he respects his own taith, he gives 
bimselt no concern whether he 
shares his ration with a Mahom- 
edan, a Protestant, or a Pagan. He 
professes no concern about any soul 
but his own; he invades not the 
right of option to any form ot wor- 
ship, and presumes not to select tor 
the Almighty, those who shall only 
find favour in his sight. 
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gerne is no quality more ge- 
nerally engaging than mo- 
desty. It is never without reluc- 
tance that we mingle in society with 
the loud, the haughty, the overbear- 
ing. The natural regard which 
every man has for himeelf, incites 
hun by an irresistible impulse to re- 
volt from all those pretensions to 
euperiority which are supported by 
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no better title than the pride, the 
caprice, or the folly of such as are 
weak enough to sutler themselves te 


. be misled by these deceitful guides, 


It we are so unfortunate as to have 
any occasion of intercourse with 
people of this description, we teel 
as it under a sentence of condem- 
nation while in their presence ; we 
are impatient to be gone, and to 
escape trom a situation so irksome. 
And when once we have been ad- 
mitted to breathe a treer air, it is 
no moderate inducement that will 
prevail upon us again to encounter 
the damps of an inordinate selt- 
conceit, or the pestilential vapours 
of petulance and shamelessness.— 
That persons stained with such ble- 
wishes of character have occasion- 
ally had a success in their pursuits 
which has not attended more esti- 
mable qualities, it may be neces- 
sary to allow; but if the field has 
sometimes been left the more open 
to an importunate audacity, from 
the unwillingness of any more re- 

spectable competitor to enter aloug 

with it, the measure of its own de- 

sert has not, on that account, escap- 
ed observation; norhas eitheresteem 
or love followed or gladdened its 
prosperity. These are reserved for 
inerit less assuming and less pre- 
sumptuous, which, while it labours 
to deserve approbation, has no hope 
of forting it; and which, though 
conscious of its own claims, does 
not in any respect conceive itself 
entitled to trample upen every thing 
which it may judge to fall’ below 
that standard. It is incident to ar- 
rogance, that in the same degree in 
which it is disposed to overrate it- 
self and its pretensions, they are 
apt even to fall below the legitimate 
estimate in the apprehension of 
others ; while, for those whose judg- 
ment in their own cause is more 
moderate and more reasonable, an 
ample equivalent for whatever they 
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gion will be supplied in the kindness 
and the esteem of the world around 
shem. 

Modesty is not only an ornament 
to a character; it is also the guard 
ef virtue. By the shame which it 
excites upon the occasion of any de- 
reliction of duty, it causes that the 
deviations from that path should not 
be trequent or considerable. It is 
impossible to set any limits to the 
lengths in irregularity which that 
nan may go who gives way in an 
extreme degree to the dictates of 
an overweening partiality his 
own favour. It may even have the 
effect of rendering him deat to the 
voice of conscience, and inditferent 
about reputation. The security 
which will then remain for the inte- 
grity or the innocence of his life, 
will be indeed very inconsiderable. 
The only guide of his conduct be- 
ing his own fancy and humour, it is 
not to be imagined but that it must 
partake of the fluctuation and in- 
constancy of the principles by which 
it is regulated: and what then are 
the expectations to be formed as to 
a virtue which is liable to be shaken 
by numberless accidents in the 
course oi a single day, and of which 
the basis is nothing more stable than 
the treaks of imagination and the 
levity of caprice. Such danger is 
not equally incurred by him who 
has never found out any exclusive 
privilege in respect of which he 
might claim for himself exemption 
‘rom the restraints which duty or 
Opinion impose upon other men. In 
the mind unbiassed by this seduc- 
tion, the sensibility to moral dis- 
tnctions which has been implanted 
by the hand of nature, will always 
be a vigilant and successful reprover 
of every approach to the confines 
of vice. The authority of that faith- 
ful monitor will be well seconded by 
the lively feelings of honour and ot 
disgrace which are never lost but 
With virtue, and of which the strength 
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oF the impression upon a suscepti- 
ble heart may be estimated suti- 
ciently by those indications by which 
they exhibit Chemselves even in the 
countenance. 

In no case does modesty sustain 
& more important part, or appear 
with a higher or brighter lustre, than 
when it thus becomes the auxiliary 
and the support of all that is good 
and great in our nature. Whether 
in the blush of imgenuous child- 
hood, in the tractabieness of youth, 
or in the scrupulous tenderness ot! 
more advanced years, it adds ever 
new charms to that virtue, the ac- 
cess to which it tacilitates, and of 
which, by causing them to be more 
intimately and deeply felt, it in ef- 
fect strengthens the obligations. 
He may with reason be considered 
to retain one of the most agreeable 
and estimable lineaments of a heart 
not yet depraved, who shrinks with 
an amiable sensibility from whatever 
wears the appearance of corruption; 
who reddens at the proposal of a 
crime ; and blushes to hear the lan- 
guage of impurity. It is matter of 
deep regret, that an image which 
so obviously wears the stamp of @ 
heavenly origin, should in such nu- 
merous instances be so quickly de- 
faced by the commerce of the 
world ; and that the dread of incur- 
ring the reproach of a maidenshame- 
facedness should be sufficient to in- 
duce many to sin against nature, 
and to become hypocrites in impu- 
dence and vice. 

It may be said that this fatal pro- 
stitution of character is in some 
ineasure itself a consequence of that 
modesty which has just received our 
approbation. It is the defect of 
this which may properly be called 
a feminine principle, that it seens 
almost necessarily to exclude such 
firmness and power of self-determi- 
nation us may be sufficient to main- 
tain consistency either in opinion or 
in action. Hence, with whatever 
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colicitude the man of this turn of 
mind may have marked out the path 
in which it is his resolution to con- 
tinue Curing the whole progress of 
his lite, no sooner does he begin to 
be assailed by the sophistry of the 
perversely Ingenious, oF by the ri- 
dicule of the scorner, than he is 
ready to fall away trom the purpose 
into which so recently, and with 
cuch earnestness, he had entered ; 
ond to abandon himself wholly to a 
direction which has assuredly no 
claim to regard, unless the conti- 
dence be considered to be such with 
which it appears in support of the 
principles which it has assumed to 
itself the part of recommending and 
maintaining. Through the intiu- 
ence of such corrupting communi- 
cation, that ingenuousness of nature 
which, in its primitive design and 
tendeney, was the indication and 
the guardian of innocence, quickly 
ranges itseli on the other side; and 
the blush which had been accus- 
tomed to rise on the consciousness 
of any indulcence attorded to vice, 
is now called forth only by the ¢ ap- 
prehension of being found out in 
those remainders of respect which 
still secretly lurk in the heart to- 
wards virtue. these circum. 
stances it is, that that pitch of de- 
pravity is reached im which a false 
glory is amed at through the asser- 
tron of clams to guilt which has 
net actually been incurred. Then 

does it nest begin to be thought ne- 
cessary to guard against the suspl- 
cion of weakness by the abandon- 
ment of some of the first and most 
sacred duties of every intelligent 
and moral agent. Then is that sen- 
sibility of heart telt to be a most un- 
welcome and most painful incum- 
brance, through which it had been 
rather the part of those so happily 
distinguished, to consider themselves 
to have been furnished and prepar- 
ed tor the most rapid and exemplary 
progress, in all that human beings 
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ought especially to esteem and (o 
value. is indeed untortunat: 
when any thing like a laxity of prin 
ciple is found in the train’ of other 
qualities, which either the under: 
standing approves, or which recom- 
mend themselves to the best afoec- 
tions. But that this grand source: 
of every thing corrupt and degen, 
rate is either implied in modesty “is 
constituting a part of it, or is in any 
respect necessarily commecied with 
it, as there seems to be no reason 
to believe, it would be an offfner 
against the mtegrity of virtue te 
inaintain. Itis an assumption ph The 
ly gratuitous, and not less absurd, 
that ser nsibility to shame is incom- 
atible with firmness of character 

They may indeed be separ as 
any ‘other qualities may be, betwee 
which there does not exist a nece: 
sary connexion; but it is far from 
being evident that there is any na- 

tural: repugnance between them, any 
more than there is between e:tho 
of them and that quality which is 
directly the opposite of the ether. 
an observation which it is of th: 
more Importance to keep in view, 
as neither of these qualities is insig- 
nificant enough to admit easily or 
its being torn out from a char acter, 
even tor the purpose of affording to 
the other a more secure and perma 
nent establishment. 

In the circunistances in which mo- 
desty has hitherto appeared, it may 
be considered as either the trend 
of virtue, or as a pander to vice. 
There is a form which it sometimes 
assumes, distinct trem bot! of these. 
in which it is not so respectab!e as 
in the one case, but jess injurious 
and less criminal than in the other. 
Under this aspect, we have oppor- 
tunities of observing it on al! those 
occasions when shame i is excited by 
the apprehension of reproach tor 
something not imputable to a man 
himself, and which therefore is not 


properly the subject either of praise 
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er of blame. Such is the uneasi- 
ness anddejection which weigh down 
sume persons it the recollection of 
their birth and their counexions. 
}laving, through fortunate acci- 
gents, got without the sphere in 
wich they had seemed destined by 
ature to move, it is never without 
pain that they find their thoughts 
at any tune forced back for a mo- 
ment to the range from which, in 
their own persons, they have escap- 
ed. Thev are thus at every instant 
Hable to be disturbed; because, 
however little it may be the inten- 
tion of those with whom thev con- 
verse to hurt their feelings, it is im- 
possit ble but that topics may some- 
times be introduced, or hints suf- 
tered to tall, which their fancies, 
ever busy against themselves, may 
easily work up in such a manner as 
to render them very fatal to their 
peace. Others are not less the prey 
of anxiety and disquiet, on account 
of come defect in their personal ap- 
pearance, which they are aware 
rannot escape observ ation, but from 
which they endeavour as much as 
possible to divert theirown thoughts, 
and they tremble in every compa- 
ny, lest, by some of those vexa- 
rious freaks through which fortune 
seems to sport with the miseries of 
nen, the attention of others may 
e turned upon them, and that fal- 
lacious peace destroved in which 
for a time they had endeavoured to 
hush their regrets. Some are de- 
pressed by the ‘Consitk eration of their 
autiy on the rack, Jest, through 
any accident, their parts or talents 
should suffer in the ¢ apprehension of 
those with whor they have oeca- 
ons of intercourse; and others, 
while the ‘y would have credit given 
'o them for a generosity, a disinte- 
restedness, a courage, which they 
are but too conscious to themselves 
wt hot possessing, exchange the 


cacy openness ot undesigning he- 
Jime 181}, 


3 


nesty tor the solicitude and the fears 
of disingenuous art. 

The modesty which exhibits it- 
self in ashame of appearing virta- 
ous, is vile and detestable; that 
which dispirits on account of things 
not in themselves blameable, ts 
creeping and umnanly. ‘Phe mo- 
desty which is partieul: ily estima- 
ble, is that which is itself’ a virtue, 
or which at least is closely and inti- 
mately connected with virtue. It 
may very readily happen, that, un- 
der the shelter of this name, and 
pretending themselves to be the 
amiable quality which the very sus- 
picion of their connexion disgrace eS, 
dispositions may grow up which it 
should be the part of wisdom, with 
all possible expedition, to eradicate. 
But however tar these may be taul- 
ty or injurious, they cannot in ei- 
ther respect easily go beyond the 
opposite quality of ‘ot unelessness, 
which is, in etlect, just another name 
for whatever is mean, corrupt, and 
debasing. 

M. 


Voyage on the River of the Amazons 
in search of kl Dorado, 153}. 
From Southey’ s History of Brazil. 


y Pizarro had secured, as 
he imagined, the authority 
of his family in Peru, by the execu- 
tion of his old friend, comrade, and 
benefactor, he gave the gov vane cage 
of Quito to his brother Gonzalo, 
man even more bloody and more in- 
famous in history than himself. 
Eastward of that eity there was said 
to be a rich country, which abound- 
ed with cinnamon: and Gonzalo, as 
svon as he reached his government, 
prepared to take possession of this 
land of spice, and then proceed and 
conquer El Dorado, thinking to an- 
ticipate Belalcazan, who was gone to 
Spain to solicit a grant of these 
am There was ho lack of adven- 
urers fer such en enterprize. He 
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get out with about 200 foot soldiers, 
109 horse, 4000 Indians, to be used 
as beasts of burden for the army, 
and about 4000 swine and Indian 
sheep. 

He entered first the province of 
the Quixos, the last people whom 
the Incas had subdued. They op- 
posed the Spamards, but finding 
their inferiority, fled in the night, 
and removed their women and child- 
ren, so that not one was to be seen. 
While the armv halted here, a vio- 
lent earthquake happened, which 
threw down the Indian dwellings, 
and cleft the earth in many places. 
This was but a prelude to what they 
were to suffer from the elements. 
Violent storms of thunder and hight- 
ning followed, with such rain, that 
a river beyond whichthey were wont 
to procure provisions, was no longer 
tordable, and they began to be in 
want. 

At length, quitting this station, 
they crossed a branch of the Cor- 
dilleras, where many of the Indians 
were trozen. They threw away their 
ager and abandoned their 


ive stock, that they might hasten on 


and save themselves. The countrv 
into which they descended was 
unpeopled. They cut their wav 


through the woods til] they reached 
she valley of Zumaque, which lies 
along the foot of a volcano, thirty 
leagues from Quito. Here they 
found habitations and food, and here 
they were joined by Francisco de 
Orellana, a knight of Truxillo, with 
thirty horse. He had set out atter 
them trom Quito, and suffered even 
more on the road, for they had de- 
voured the country before him: 
Gonzalo appointed him his Lieute- 
aant-General, and leaving the main 
body of his people in Zumi aque, ad- 
vanced with seventy foot soldiers to- 
wards the east, to reconnoitre the 
of spice. 
He found the spice trees ; their 
produce resembled the cinnamon of 
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the east in taste, but was of interics 
quality ; in shape it is described as 
like an acorn cup, but deeper, thick- 
er,and of darker c¢ colour, approac hing 
to black; they were in abundance, 
and those which were cultivated 
produced better spice than such as 
grew wild. The natives carried on 
a considerable trade in it with all 
the adjoining country, exchanging 
it for provisions, and the few artic les 
ot clothing which they used. They 
were a poor, unoffending people, 
contented with little. Their poverty 
at once disappointed and provoked 
Gonzalo; he enquired of them i 
these trees grew mm any other cow- 
try except their own. They replied 
that they did not, and this they 
knew, because other tribes came to 
them for their produce. But when 
he asked what countries lay beyond 
them, and they could give no intel- 
hgence of E | Dorado, the golden 
kingdom which he coveted, with 
the | true spirit of a Pizarro—a name 
never to be uttered without abhor- 
rence—he tortured them to extort a 
contession of what they did not 
know, and could have no motive te 
conceal; burned some alive, and 
threw ‘others alive to his dogs; 
bloodhounds, which were trained 
this manner to teed upon human 
flesh. During the night, a river, 
upon whose banks. he had taken up 
his lodging, rose so suddenly, that 
he ayd his men hardly escaped trom 
the inundation. He then returned 
to Zumaque. For two months that 
the Spank irds had remained there, 
it rained day and night, so that they 
were never dry, and their garments 
rotted upon them. The natives, 
aware of this inconvenience, wen 
naked, which they could well do im 
a climate excessively hot. 

Gonzalo soontound the evil effects 
of his aceursed cruelty. The tidings 
had spread from tribe to tribe, and 
when he enquired for the rich coun- 


tries of which he was in search, the 
poor 
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oor natives not daring to contradict 
his hope, deluded him and sent him 
on. They came at length to the 
banks of a deep and wide river, 
along which they proceeded. In one 
place it made a fall of some hundred 
feet, and about forty leagues farther 
on, it was contracted to the breadth 
ot twenty feet, between two preci- 
pices. The rocks were of tremen- 
dous height; they guessed it at 200 
fathoms; but tor 50 leagues which 
they had new tracked the river, 
there had been no place where they 
could possibly cross, and they re- 
solved to throw a bridge trom rock 
to rock. ‘The natives who attempt- 
ed to impede .them on the opposite 
side, were soon put to flight. It was 
with infinite difficulty that the first 
beam was laid across ; when that wa 
done, the rest was comparatively 
easy. One soldier turned giddy on 
the height and fell. 

But severe as their sufferings had 
heen, in the mountainous country, 
and in the wood land, there was now 
vet more to suffer, They had 
marshes to wade through; lagoons 
and lakes, and Hooded savannahs to 
pass, and again to endure excessive 
By this time their provisiens 
were nearly expended, and they hal 
hegun upon their war-dogs. It was 
cetermined to build brigantine 
which should carry the sick, and 
terry them across the river, when- 
tver the way appeared more tracta- 
ble on the Opposite shore, or the 
country more abundant. They built 
huts before they could make. char- 
coal, on account of the rain; they 
exed out what iron they had taken 
with them, with the bits. and stir- 
rups of the horses, which had been 
slaughtered as dainties for the sick ; 
‘ey gathered gum, which served for 
pitch ; and for oakum, they used 
‘eir own rotten garments. This was 
& work of great labour and difficulty 
* perform; and when the vessel 


*2s Completed and launched. they 


thought their troubles were at an 
end. 

Stil those troubles were very 
great. They had still to cut their 
way through thickets on the hill 
side, and canes in the flat ground, 
and traverse imundated fields 
where oftentimes man and horse 
were fain to swim; they in the bri- 
gantine anchoring from time to time, 
that the stream might not carry them 
on faster than their comrades could 
proceed on shore. Gonzalo, with: 
his wonted tyranny, carried with him 
as prisoners all the Caziques on 
whom he could lay hands, whether 
their tribes had fled from him, or 
received him with friendly welcom- 
ing, making only this difference, 
that he had put those in irons whom 
he suspected of wishing to escape. 
These prisoners, partly from fear, 
partly with a design to rid their own 
territories of such guests, affirmed, 
that rich and plentitul lands lay be- 
fore him, a report in which all the 
natives agreed for the same reasons. 
They said, that he would come into 
this better country by following the 


stream, till it was joined by a larger: 


river. One day these Caziques, whe 
had long watched tor the opportu- 
nity, leaped into the water tettered 


as they were, swam across, and 


eluded all pursuit. They were then, 
according to the account of the na- 
tives, about $0 leagues from the 
junction of the two rivers, and the 
famine among them was by this time 
excessive. Above a thousand of 


their Peruvians had already perish-_ 


ed. As the best means for obtaining 
relief which could be devised, Gon- 
zalo ordered Orellana to proceed in 
the brigantine with fifty men to the 
fertile country at the point of junc- 
tion, load there with provisions, and 
return as speedily as possible tomeet 
and relieve the army. 

The stream being joined from the 
south side by many others, carr ed 
them rapidly down. On the secomm 

day 
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day they struck upon a= stump, 
which stove one of the planks of the 
vessel: they hauled her ashore, and 
repaired the damage. It was onthe 
Coca chat they were embarked, and 
three di is they reached the place 
where if joins the Napo ;t the eighty 

wnputed leagues of the Indians 
they judge to be more than a hun- 
dred. ‘Phe country through which 
they had past was uninhabited, nei- 
ther were ‘the re any signs of cyliare 
or of population here. What was to 
be donc? To return ugi ainst that 
strong stream was almost impossible 
with fb hat vessel, and weak as they 
were for want of suflicient food ; and 
if eas waited for the army, whai 
could they expect, already “aigki ing 
with famine, but to perish; this 
would be to destroy themselves with- 
out benefiting their fellows. Qrel- 
lana urged thisto his men; the plea 
Was strong and reasonable ; and he 
had conceived the adventurous hope 
of following this great river through 
the Continent, and makiag lis way 
to Pairs there to ask the cone 
jeest of the countries through which 
ro should pass. Fray Gaspar de Car- 
v a Dominican, and Hernan 
nehez de Vargas, a yoyng night 
of Badajoz, opposed this project, re- 
presenting to him the distress which 
the army would endure when they 

should arrive at the appointed place 
‘ ae meeting, and find that their last 
reliance had foiled them. Orellana 
set this latter ashere between the 
rivers, alone, and in a desert coun- 
try, to wait for the army, and pro- 
bably to perish with hunger long be- 


he 


fore they could reach him. He theng 


renounced the commission. which 
Gonzalo Pizarro had given him. and 
reccived the command anew from 
0 election of his men, that so he 

m ght make discoveries for himselt, 
und not holding a deputed authority 
in the name of another. Fray Gas- 
par’s opposition had been less stre- 
nuous than that of Hernan Sanchez; 


perhaps it was not so sincere ; this 1 
to be suspected, because he lent his 
testimony to all the falsehoods which 
Orellana atterwgrds reported. The 
friar now said mass according to the 
form appointed for mariners at sea, 
and they committed themselves ti 
the stream. 

It was upon the last dav of De- 
cember 1541, that this voyage was 
began, one of the most adventurous 
that has ever been enterprized. The 
little stock of provisions with which 
they had parted trom the army was 
alre ‘ady exhausted, and they boiled 
their leathern girdles, and the soles 
of their shoes, with such herbs as 
seemed most eatable. On the 
of January, when they had almost 
given up all hope of lite, they heard 
before day-light an Indian drum; a 
joytul sound ; for be the natives what 
they would, this they knew, that it 
must be their own fault now if they 
should die efhunger. At day-break, 
being eagerly on the look out, they 
perceived four canoes, which per 
back on seeing the brig: intine ; and 
—— they saw a village, where 

a great body of the natives were as- 
sembled, and re ady to defend it. 
The Spaniards were too hungry te 
negociate. Orrellana bade them land 
in good orderand stand by each other; 
they attacked the Indians ke men 
that were famishing, and tought for 
food, put them presently to theroute, 
and found an immediate supp: 
While they were enjoying the fruits 
of their victory, the Indians took to 
their canoes aud came near then, 
more to gratify curiosity than rr- 
sentinent. Orellana spake to then 
in some Indian language, which 
they pardly understood; some 
them took courage, and approac hed 
him; he gave them a few kurepean 
trifles, and asked for their Chic', 
who came without hesitation, W4> 
well pleased with the presents that 
were given him, and offered then: 
any thing that it was in his power to 
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papply. Provisions were requested, 
and presently peacocks, partridges, 
fish, and other things were brought 
‘a great abundance. The next day 
thirteen chiefs came to see the stran- 
vers; they were gaily adorned with 
‘sathers and gold, and had plates of 
gold upon the breast. Orellana re- 
‘seived them courteously, required 
them to acknowledge obedience of 
the crown of Castile, took advantage 
as usual of their ignorance, to attirm 
that they consented, and amused 
them with the ceremony of taking 

ossession of their country in the 
name 

The account which Orellana and 
Pray Gaspar gave of their voyage, 
is in some respects palpably false, as 
will presently be seen. Their object 
was to aggravate the riches of the 
provinces which they had discover- 
ed. It is not probable that these 
tribes had any gold; none of the 
iribes on the Maranham were so far 
advanced as to use it. Wherever 
the American Indians used gold, 
stationary habitations were found, 
habits ot settled lite, a regular go- 
vernment, a confederated priest- 
hood, and a ceremonial religion. 
Wandering tribes will pick up a 
grain of gold like a coloured stone, 
and wear it for its beauty ; but they 
must cease to be erratic before they 
tabricate it into trinkets or utensils. 
(ine of these chiefs, according to 
the friars, informed them, that there 
was a rich and powerful nation in- 
jand, and that farther dewn the river 
they would come to another rich 
country, which was inhabited by 
Amazons. Seven Spaniards died 
here in consequence of the hunger 
which they had endured. Their 
Captain, who was not deficient in 
any quality which their desperate 
enterprize required, thought, that as 
they were on such good terms with 
the natives, this was a fit place to 
build a better brigantine than the 
‘rail one in which they were em- 
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barked, and which would be unser- 
viceable when they reached the sea. 
Two men who had never betore tried 
the smiths trade, undertook the iron- 
work ; a third undertook to make the 
charcoal, and they contrived a bel- 
lows out of some buskins which had 
luckily escaped the stew-pan. All 
fell to work, Orellana being the first 
at any exertion that was required, 
In twenty days they made two thov- 
sand nails, and having done this 
they proceeded, not thinking it pru- 


dent to wear out the hospitality ot 


their friends. The delay was inju- 
dicious, ter nails might have been 
made at the same time as the bri- 
gantine, and in these twenty days 
their new stock of provisions was 
consumed.. ‘Twenty leagues onward 
a smaller river fell from the north 
into the great stream ; it came down 
with a fresh, and raised such a com- 
motion of waters at the junction, 
that the Spaniards thought them- 
selves lost. From here they advan- 
ced, according to their computation, 
two hundred leagues, encountering 
many dificulties and dangers on the 
way, through an uninhabited coun- 
try. At fast they came again in 
sight of habitations. Orcllana sent 
twenty men ashore, ordering them 
not toalarm the natives : they found 
a friendly people, who admired the 
strangers, and gave them tortoises 
and parrots for tood: on both sides 
of the river they were supplied with 
equal willingness. The country was 
now well peopled as they proceeded. 
Four canoes came otf to meet thom 
next day ; gave them tortoises, good 
partridges, and fish, and were so 
well! pleased with what they received 
in return, that they invited the com- 
mander to land and see their chief, 
Aparia. Orellana landed and made 
a speech to this chief upon the 
Christian religion, and the king of 
Castile, to which he and his subjects 
are said to have listened with much 
attention. Aparia told them, if they 
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went to sce the Amazons, whom he 
called Coniapuyara, or the mighty 
chicttains, they would do well to 
bear in mind how few they were 
themselves, and that this was a nu- 
merous nation. Orellana then re- 
quested that all the chiets of the 
province night! be convened ; twenty 
assembled, to whom he repeated his 
former topics, and concluded by 
eavine, that as they were all child- 
rt n oi the sun he it he hovod the all 
to be trien ds. th cy were ce livhtod 
with thes acknowledgment of bro- 
and no less so ut seeing 
the Spaiuards erect a cross, and per- 
form the ceremony of taking pos- 
session of the land. And here Orel- 
luna finding the people hospitable, 
und food im plenty, built his new 
brigantine. There was a= carver 
the erew, who proved sin- 
calarly serviceable in this coarser, 
but more usefal occupation. "They 
caulked it with cotton; the natives 
applie d pitch, and in thirty-tive days 
the vessel was launched. 
The vovaye was then continued 
down the river ta the sea, but the 
stot the narrative contains nothing 
very interesting. | 
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Memoir ef John Ford, the Dramatic 
Wrorer. (Prom the edition of 
his works by Henry Weber, Esq. 
Edin. 


Wiese Shakspeare had once 
directed the exertions of 
Tinglish genius to the stage, such a 

profusion of dramatic talent burst 
rorth at once, that some poets, who 

highly deserved the applause of 

their countrymen, have sutered a 

degree of neglect, which can only 

yo accounted for by the supe rior 
noriilaney of the genius of their 
great contemporary. While the 
matchless ot Shakspeare is 
Known wherever the English lan- 


guage is read, the productions of 


Ben Jonson, and ‘Beaumont and 
Flete her, are more trequently talk- 
ed of and praised than read: and 
the admirable dramas of Massinger 
were not rescued trom oblivion till 
Mr Gifford, by his excellent edi- 
tion, drew the attention of the pub- 
lic towards them. But besides these 
first-rate ornaments of the stage, 
there are others who well merit the 
attention of the reader, though al- 
most unknown to any but protessed 
collectors of ancient poetry; and 
none is more highly deserving of a 
revival than the dramatist whese 
works the present editor has ven- 
tured to rescue from utter neglect, 
by presenting them to the public in 
amore engaging torm than he ap- 
pears in the uncouth and inaccu- 
rate quartos, which are alinost inac- 
cessible to the generality of readers. 
His plays have indeed been quoted 
in the notes to that vast mass of 
dramatic erudition subjoimed to the 
text of Shakspeare; not for the 
purpose, however, of pointing out 
the beauties so liberally scattered 
through them, but in order to prove 
the propriety of some ex (planation 
in the notes, with the same cool in- 
difference as the works of Gotle, 
hyd, Nash, and Green. The cir- 
cumstances of his lite have received 
some notice from one of Shak- 
speare’s most accurate commenta- 
tars, but merely with a view of re- 
futing the authority of a pamphlet 
which in some degree affects the 
reputation of that ‘poet. None ot 
these plays have been reprinted, 
excepting one inthe beginning of 
the dast century, to serve a political 
purpose, and another in the collec- 
tion of Dodsley; the untortunate 
plot ot which would deter some 
readers from its perusal, notwith- 
standing the superlative merit ot 
the poetry. A tew incidental no- 
tices, however, in the works of 
some of our greatest contemporary 
poets, seem to have at last succeed: 
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ed-in engaging some share of atten- 
tion towards our neglected poet. 
With regard to his name (a cir- 
cumstance “of some difficulty when 
we consider the wavering state of 
orthography in those day s), his de- 
dications are unitormly signed John 
Ford, though he is frequently called 
Forde by his contemporaries, and 
the same spelling he scems to have 
adopted in order to produce the 
anagram Eide Honor, by which he 
distinguishes the title of most of his 
dramas; a conceit which the pe- 
dautry of the age must excuse. The 
meagreness of the tollowing biogra- 
phical account will be r sadily eXCus- 
ed by the reader who has examined 
the lives of his dramatical contem- 
poraries, in which we are continual- 
ly Jed to lament that our knowledge 
respecting them amounts to little 
better than nothing. 
The date of his birth has been as- 
certained by Mr Malone, from the 
information ot the Reverend Mr 
Palk, vicar of Islington in Devon- 
shire, Where our poet was baptized. 
April 17, 1586. He was the second 
son of Thomas Ford, Esq. ; and his 
family seems to have been respect- 
able at least, as lis father was en- 
abled to bestow upon him a liberal 
education. His studies were direct- 
ed to the law; and before he arriv- 
ed at the age of seventeen, he be- 
came a member of the Middle Tem- 
ple, where he was entered Novem- 
ber 16, 1602. Here he seems to 
have prosecuted his protession:! 
studies; but his ambition to be 
ranked wuongst the poets of lis 
country, appears to have been very 
ardent : tor, in 1606, when he was 
Hot yet one-and-twenty, he publish- 
ed an occasional poem, entitled 
“ Fames Memorial, or the Earle of 
evonshire deceased ; with his ho- 
hourable Lite, peaceful End, and 
solemne Funeral, > aud dedicated it 
to the Lady Penelope, Countess of 
That this was his first 


+25 


appearance in public, is evident fron: 
the tollowing conclusion of the de- 


dication: Thus, Madame, pre- 
suming on your acceptance, I will, 


in the meane while. thinke my wil- 
ling paines (Aitherto confined to the 
ines of court, studyes much differ- 
ente), highly guerdoned, and mine 
unteathered muse (as soone dead as 


borne) ritchly graced under the 
pluines of se worthy protec 
tresse.”” 


Though our author did not agaia 
seek the favour of the public in 
print till twenty-three years atter 
this first attempt, he had cert: nly 
produced, in the mean time, some 
plays upon the theatres. When he 
ventured forth with his Lover’s Me- 
lancholy in 1629, he expressly stat- 
ed, in his dedication to the Suciety 
of Gray’s Inn, “ My presumption 
of Coming in print in this kind, hath 
hitherto been unreprovable, this 
piece being the first that ever court- 
ed reader.’ = At what time he com- 
menced his theatrical career, it ts 
not in our power to ascertain; but 
we are fortunately enabled to de- 
cide which of his plays was the first 
which appeared upon the stage. In 
his dedication to the Earl of Peter- 
borough, pretixed to ’Tis Pity She’: 
a Whore, he expressly terns that 
tragedy ‘ the first fruits of his lei- 
sure in the action ;”? and this is evi- 
dence sufficient to determine the 
rank it should hold in a chronologi- 
cal arrangement of his works. Frou. 
the printe r’s apo! logy at the conclu- 
sion, It appears that the drama ob 
tained great commendation tor th 
actors who periormed it; but, not 
withstanding this applause, the -_ t 
thougit tit to with shold it from the 
press till the year 1635. 

Pew dramatic authors have cone 
menced thei carcer with a produc- 
tion which more strongly breathes 
the very soul of poetry; but few 
have chosen amore unfortunate sub- 
ject fer the display ot ther talents. 
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‘The vivid clow of passion with which 
the mecstuous intercourse of Gio- 
vane: and Annabella is delineated, 
has vustly been termed by Lang- 
haine too beautiful? for the sub- 


jects and the utter wreck and de- 


cradation of two characters, which 
are held up to our admiration in 
the commencement, the one gift- 
ed with every qualification ot a ge- 
nerous and philosophic: soul, the 
other interesting tor every thing 
which can render a female mind a- 
miable, assails our feelings too pow- 


ertully, and renders the perusal of 
one of the finest plays, in point of 


pathetic effect, even painful. The 
conduct of the principal! plot 1s skil- 
fully ‘interwoven with the subordi- 
nate one; the interest is not sufter- 
ed to cool, a detect too frequent in 
the plays of that age; and the ca- 
tustrophe is brought about with 
much dramatic art. With regard 
to the characters, none of them are 
amiable without alloy of baseness, 
excopt the Friar (a well-drawn co- 
py of Friar Lawrence in Romeo and 


Juliet), and the insipid husband of 


Hippolita. From the whole, how- 
ever, it may be asserted, that Ford 
never excelled this his first attempt, 
though he undoubtedly equalled it 
in ‘The Bi oken Heart. 
it was probably in the year 1622, 
er not long after, that our poet jom- 
ed with Rowley and Dekkar, poets 
of co: siderable reputation in their 
day, 
Mother Sawyer, the witch of Ed- 
monton, a poor creature whe was 
condemned and executed about that 
period. From the title-page of the 
joint tragedy, it appears to have 
met with a reception highly favour- 
wble, having been acted often at the 
Cockpit theatre, and once at court, 
“with snrgular applause notwith- 
standing which, it remained in ma- 
nuscript till the year 1658, when it 
was published by two players, Bird 
and Penny cuicke, to whose neces- 
ties durmng the Rebellion we are 


mn dramatising the story ot 
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indebted for the publication of me- 
ny plays which might otherwise have 
shared the fate of Mr W arburton’s 
unfortunate collection. The play, 
which is chiefly interesting for the 
singularity of the subject, was pro- 
bably produced immediately alte: 
that instance of judicial folly and 
superstition had taken place : and 
perhaps the immediate profit to be 
expected from the exhibition upor 
the stage, of what the spectators 
had fresh in their minds, trom hev- 
ing witnessed the execution at ‘fs 
burn, induced the players to em- 
ploy such an extensive partnership 
of dramatic authors, mm order to 
bring out the tragedy with the ut- 
most speed. For, besides the thre: 
poets mentioned above, several o- 
thers, whose reputation would no’ 
have increased the popularity of th: 
play, joined in the composition, 2s 
we learn from the ef cetera after the 
names of Rowley, Dekkar, and 
Ford. What parts were composed 
by the several authors, it is now im 
possible to ascertain with any de- 
gree of precision. It may, how- 
ever, be observed, that the scenes 
between Frank, Susan, and Winn:- 
fred, are much in the pathetic style 
of our author; and as they are 
written in the regular versitication 
of his known productions, while 
that of his two principal coadjutors 
is remarkably rugged, it will not be 
considered as too great a stretch ot 
hypothesis if we ascribe those scenes 
to him. They contsin great poeti- 
cal beauties: and few passages i 
the old plays affect the feelings more 
forcibly than the tender ebuilitiom 
of Susan’s attachment, and the ter 
rific agitetion of Frank’s mind ! 
the scene where the nature of his 
crime is discovered. The inter- 
course of Mother Sawver and her 
diabolical familiar, are an apt illus- 
tration of the superaitions of the 
time; end, as they are much in the 
stvle of Dekkar, I should be inclin- 
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ed poet, whose reputation cannot 
be attected by having produced the 
admirable soliloquy of the old wo- 
man, when she is first incited to 
call upon preternatural assistance, 
by the insulting treatment she re- 
ceived while the crime of witchcraft 
wes merely attributed to her on ac- 
count of her old age, and her wi- 
thered and decrepid torm. The low 
scenes of Cuddy Banks and the 
Morris-dancers may, without injus- 
tice, be appropriated to Rowley, 
whose genius was interior to that of 
his two principal associates. These 
hypothetical conclusions are not ob- 
truded upon the reader as certain- 
ties, but merely offered as the re- 
sult of studying the ditlerent style 
of thesc turee poets. 

Thesimgular circumstance of these 
dramatic partnerships, so frequent 
m this golden era of the stage, was 
generally the produce ef necessity, 
us appears by the curious document 
preserved in Mr Malone’s Histori- 
cal Account of the English Stage, 
inwlich Nathaniel Field, Daborne, 
and Massinger, solicit and obtain 
the small sum of five pounds from 
Mr Hinchlow, as part of the copy- 
money stipulated for a play they 
Were writing in conjunction with 
Fletcher, who, probably being in 
more athuent circumstances, did not 
join in the petition. The cealition 
of the last mentioned author with 
Beaumont, does not seem to have 
been of the same nature, but the 
sole product of mutual attachment 
and esteem. Nor were these poe- 
tical alliances confined to the Ene- 
lish stage. A vast number of the 
Spanish plays of the seventeenth 
century were written by two or three 
authors, one or two acts being pro- 
duced by a single author, and some- 
‘nes each of the three acts having 
separate author. The Spanish 
poets, however, took care to dis- 
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tinguish the parts which they wrote, 
by prefixing their names to their se- 
veral portions. It were to be wish- 
ed that the English dramatists had 
been equally careful of their repu- 
tation. 

In March 1603-4, our poet, in con- 
junction with his friend Dekkar, 
the masque of the Sun’s 
ling upon the stage, which does not 
add much to the reputation of either. 
The abstract nature of allegorical 
exhibitions, so fashionable at the 
time, though it may evince the in- 
genuity and learning of the author, 
is not calculated to exhibit chavac- 
ter; and will always fail in exciting 
admiration, and aifecting the teel- 
ings of the audience: for what in- 
terest can we feel when beholding 
the nature of the four seasons, the 
four elements, or the four temper:- 
inents exhibited? Much good po- 
etry has been thrown away upon 


these productions, the nature of 


which leads unavoidably to pedan- 
try andatfectation. The Sun’s Dar- 
ling was published by Bird and Pen- 
nycuicke in the year 1657; but it 
is greatly to be regretted that they 
did not prefer printing some ol 
those plays of Ford which are now 
irrecoverably lost. 

We cannet decide whether our 
poet abstained from his dramatical 
lubours for some years after this 
joint production, but none of his 
plays are on record as hifving been 
ected or printed till the year ©6258, 
when his Lover’s Melancholy was 
licensed by Sir Henry Herbert, 
Master of the Revels, and ex!ubit- 
ed at the Black Friars on the 2ith 
of November. This was the first 
play he gave to the press, which he 
did in the following year with groat 
ditidence, as appears by his dedi- 
cation to the Society of Gray’s Inn. 
According to the practice of the 
age, it was recommended to the 
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ponte by four copies of verses; the 
st by the celebrated Dr Donne. 
In this play he undertook the very 
task of reprose nting the 
symptoms and cure of a deep and 
settled love-melancholy in one cha- 
racter, and of a confirmed madness 
my another; and he has executed 
the task with singular felicity. The 
disguise of Erocle ‘a, and her at- 
tachment to the Prince, benr a 
sti ong resemblance to Eupheasta tn 
Piilaster; and the “comparis 
the original and imitation is by no 
means unfavoural to the latter. 
The period of the death of our 
poet has never been ascertained ; 
but it is very probable that he did 


not long survive the publication ot 


hus last play, i in the vear 16359, when 

he was an his fifty. ‘fourth vear; as 

it is not likely that he should so 

suddenly relinguish the stage, hav- 
ng just produced two plays in so 
shorta pe riod. 

Respecting the personal charac- 
ter of any of the dramatic authors 
of the age, we have few di ata Up 
en which we can degide with an 
degree of certainty. 
Ford, the only decument we can 
produce, besides the general tenor 
of his works, is the tollowing dis- 
tich, quoted by Langbaine trom a 
contemporary poet : 


Deep ma dumny John Ford was alore vor, 


With folded arms, and niclanchoty hat. 


Prom some expressions in the de- 
dications to his plays, and in the 
prologues and epilogues, it would 
appear that eur author was of ra- 
ther an irritable, i not somewhat 
discontented, temper; aud the coun- 
tenance and admonition of his pe- 
culiar friends seems to have been 
requisite to induce him to continue 
the cultivation of his dramatic ta- 
Jents, which were probably invidi- 
ously sughted by some of his con- 
temporaries. The same tempera- 


Of that ot 


ment seems to have led him to e 
sume a degree of independent cares 
lessne Ss, and of fume, 
Which was possiiny far from bein 
really the case. tn the ¢ pilogne to 
The Lover's Mel incholy, for in- 
stance : 


We must submit to censure; sa ceth ! 
W hove hours th 5 issne Sete 
part, fhe Vette nal 
firs lin i 


Vord, like every man of genius, 
had his enemies as well as frien 
The former he defies severa 
among the latte who 
seem to have been peculiarly attach- 
ed to him, were Dr Donne, the dra- 
matic poets Dekkar and Rowley, 
(his co: uljutors 1 two of his ear) 
plays), Massinger and Shirley ; wit! 
others who have ex presse “lo their 
esteem for Tim commendatory 
verses prefixed to his works. 

These scanty notices are all whi ch 
the editor has been able to collect 
respecting the lite of a poet to whom 
hie should be proud to rest ore uit 
least some portion of the popularity 
which he enjoyed so deserved!) in 
his time, while he feels himseli in- 
ade quate In these payres to pou wout 
torcily ly the very uncounnon beau: 
tics which merit the atten’ ion of the 
readers of this, as well as ol every 
subsequent age. Mr Lainbe, who 
seems to be an enthusiastic ada rer 


of our author, makes the fo! low i “ 
pene ‘ral observations on his pron tical 
character : : and it wore to be we 

ed that he had extended then ta 
greater length, and not contued 
himself to a hind of met: iphysi 
defipition of the genius ef his 
vourite poet: “ Ford was ot the 
firs: order of poets. He sought for 
sublimity, not by parce ts in mek 

phors or visible images trom nD: ature 
but directly where she has her 


residence, in the heart of man: 7 


as 
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the actions and sufferings of the 
eroatest minds. There is gran- 
cour ot the soul above mountains, 
SOAS, and the clements. Keven jn 
che woot perverted reason of Gio- 
vanni Annabella, we discern 
traces of that fiery particle, which, 
in the irregular starting from out of 
the road of beaten action, discovers 
something of a right) line, even 
in obliquity, and shews hints of an 
inprovable greatness in the lowest 
descents and degradations of our 
nature.” 

It wore in vain to claim a rank 
jor our author equal to that which 
his contemporaries Fletcher, 
son, and Massinger, so justly de- 
serve; and as to his predecessor 
Shakspearc, his name is sufficient 
to preclude any competition. The 
mnnnitadle humour of Ben Jonson ; 
the picturesque and reimantic sweet- 
ness of Fletcher, with the highly 
lud'crous quaintness of his come- 
dies; lastly, the elogucnee of Mas- 
singer, with the superior interest of 
his plots, the readcr will not fre- 
quently meet with in the plays of 
hord. But while the superior me- 
rit of these authors, in the qualifi- 
cations just enumerated, is fully 
and liberally conceded, our author 
may perhaps challenge a superiority 
over them all in point of pathetic 
effect. This peculiar, and truly tra- 
ic taleut, is so much his own, that 
he sometimes pains the mind of his 
reader by stimulating his feelings to 
an exeess of passion. While we 
peruse the plavs of Fletcher and 
Massinger, we are generally at full 
liberty to scrutinize their merits, 
and resect upon their excellencies 
und defects; but the reader of The 
Broken Heart is too much interest- 
ed (sometimes perhaps harassed ) 
hy the deep and heart-rending sor- 
rows and nustortunes of the princi- 
pal characters, to institute any de- 
erate investigation, which he is 


of Denmark: 


obliged to defer till a sceond per- 
usal. It may be observed in this 
place, that in general it requires a 
considerable acquaintance with con- 
temporary dramatists to be able to 
separate the erain trom the chaff, 
which so frequently disficgures the 
plays of that period. 


View of the present Statistical and 
Political State of Denmark. 


(Prom M*Donala’s Travels in Swe- 
cen and 


] ENMARK, with Norway and 

Iceland, torms a surtice e- 
qual to that of the British Isles, 
about 160,000) square miles, or 
102,400,000 square acres. On com- 
paring the works of such statistical 
writers as | have been able to pro- 
cure, namely, Busching, Thaarup, 
Catteau, and Bertuch, with the lists 
which my private friends have drawn 
up tor me, the population of the 
different provinces and isles appears 
to be nearly as follows : 


Norway with its islands . . 950,000 
Zeeland, including Copen- 

hagen . . . « 235,000 
Funen, Langeland, anc 

Samsoe « 170,000 
Moen, Falster, Laaland, 

Jutland . . . 300,000 
Schleswig 265,000 
Holstein, including Altona $20,000 
Faroe isles . . . . . 5,000 


Grand total . 2,355,000 
Or 102,400,000 English acres, 45 
ucres to each individual. 


Most writers fix the population 
in round numbers, at two millions 
five hundred thousand ; and, in con- 
sequence of the rapid increase of 
the Norwegian population, — that 

number 
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number may perhaps approach pret- ly in the following proportion, both 
ty close to the truth. Denmark is in population and resources ; viz. 


to the great European powers, near- 


Denmark is to Great Britain as 


France 
Russia 
Austria 
Turkey 
Spain 


By resources, | donot mean mere- 
ty the absolute revenue arising from 
taxes, contributions, or other means 
of raising money for the govern- 
ments of those nations, nor their 
uctual armed torce; for these ad- 
mit of endless moditications, ac- 
cording to the nature of their in- 
stitutions and privileges, and to the 
character of their governors in the 
interim: 1 mean also, in connec- 
tion with these, the grand total of 
resources comprehended in the ter- 
ritonial, colomal, and commercial 
wealth, the manufacturing industry, 
accumulated capital, and the genius 
and spirit of the countries to which 
1 have reterred. 

It is obvious, from this compari- 
son, that Denmark cannot possibly 
maintain, for any length of time, 
her present establishments. Her 
credit is already almost annihilated, 
and all her resources are in a rapid 
decline. 

Her expenditure in 1807 and 
1808, exceeded, each year, her in- 
come or clear revenue, as I learn 
trom good authority, by nearly 
twelve millions of dollars, or two 
milhons and a quarter sterling ; and 
her revenue is daily diminishing, 
and indeed must continue to de- 
cliné during a war with Great Bri- 
tam. 

The exchange upon Hamburgh, 
usually at par, is now rather more 
than one hundred per cent. against 
ber, and as daily falling. 


In Popu'aticn. In Resources, 


Ito 7 as 1 to 35 
— lto 20 — 1 to 80 
— — Iltol5 
— ltolO — 1 to 12 
— lto S — 1 to 10 
—lto 6 — lto 10 


The officors of the navy and ar- 
my find their pay reduced to one 
halt, by the depreciation of the pa- 
per money issued by government, 
and that at a time when, in counse- 
quence of the badness of the sea- 
sons and the pressure of a disastrous 
war, every necessary of life is at 
double the common price. 

The peasantry are disgusted by 
the burthen of public carriages on 
government account; the mercan- 
tile and manufacturing classes are 
ruined by the billeting of soldiers 
upon them; the clergy, like other 
annuitants, are injured by the fall 
of the real value of money, and by 
the general distress, which they are 
peculiarly called upon by their pros 
fession to observe and to alleviate : 
the other learned professions, chiet- 
ly supported by the opulent or litr- 
gious, must equally share in the um 
versal calamity. ‘The nebility have, 
upon the whole, but little influence 
in Denmark. ‘They too are depriv- 
ed of two thirds of their revenues 
by the change in the value of mo- 
ney, and by the sacrifices whic! 
the war demands. 

It may appear paradoxical, alte: 
this gleomy account of the present 
state of the Danish monarchy, te 
assert, that its ruler still possesses 
advantages, which, in spite of the 
difficulties that surround his throne, 
might save himself and his coun- 
trv. 

These I now proceed to state, 
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with the candour and love of truth 
which, I am conscious, have hither- 
to guided my pen. 

The first and firmest support of a 
government is the love ot the peo- 
ple. Inno country in Europe (some 
parts of the Austrian empire per- 
haps excepted) have I seen such 
active and devoted patriotism as in 
Denmark, between 1795 and 1805; 
and the same temper continues still 
to prevail, in as far as the king ts 
personally concerned. All the un- 
popular measures adopted by the 
government are imputed to the ca- 
binet ministers; th- king ts never 
for a moment suspected of having 
any share in them. The present 
prince got the credit of all his fa- 
ther’s mild and popular regulations, 
such as the abolition of vassalage, 
and of many galling services to 
which the peasantry on the crown- 
lands were formerly subjected ; the 
introduction of districtal courts of 
arbitration, which greatly facilitate 
the decision of law-suits, and pre- 
vent or abridge litigation ; and the 
abolition of slavery in the Danish 
colonies. 

. Much of the public favour which 
he acquired as crown prince still re- 
mains ; and, notwithstanding his ex- 
cessive partiality for his military 
establishment, to which he is known 
to sacrifice many important interests 
t his people, they still feel for his 
person the warmest affection and at- 
tachment of which they are capa. 
ble. 

It is not, however, merely in the 
love of his people, that the king of 
Denmark is to look for the salvation 
of his throne. The country pos- 
Sesscs Many great advantages pecu- 
har to itself. 

The public burdens have hitherto 
been moderate ; and the public debt 
@ mere trifle. In point of phisi- 
cal situation, Denmark is peculiar- 
lv favoured beyond the contermin- 
CUS States, 
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Her coast is extensive beyond 
all proportion to her territory ; that 
ot Norway, the isles and the conti- 
nental provinces, exclusively of Ice- 
land, being calculated at eight thou- 
sand English miles; and that pro- 
digious coast comprehends many 
hundreds of harbours. 

In consequence of its local posi- 
tion, the kingdom has been tor ages 
a considerable maritime and mer- 
cantie power, aud has possessed 
the most lucrative species of em- 
ployment, the carrying and transit 
trade. 

This has given to a considerable 
portion of the population some 
wealth, and a propensity tor a sea- 
faring life. There are not, perhaps, 
in Lurope, hardier or steadier sea- 
men than the Norwegians and Jut- 
landers; and, indeed, if we except 
the British, no nation can pretend 
to surpass Denmark in the capabi- 
lity of making a good figure at sea, 
in proportion to her population and 
resources. While she possesses Zee- 
land, and consequently the key of 
the Baltic, it will always be the in- 
terest of the other European and 
American powers to keep on good 
terms with her; and as she has, up- 
on the whole, enjoyed, for many 
years past, a mild, impartial, and 
virtuous administration, those pow- 
ers found it thei interest to sup- 

rt her. 

The same inducement to preserve 
her independence and integrity stilt 
CXIsts. 

Aiter all that has passed betwixt 
her and ourselves, it will be dith- 
cult perhaps to point out any other 
power in whose hands we ought to 
place Norway, Zecland, and the pas- 
save into the Baltic, etter taking 
them from Denma.k. What is true 
of us, holds good as to all the other 
Exropezn powers. 

The benefits resulting from the 
very exceiient natural situation of 
this country for foreign and domes- 
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tic commerce, Must not be thrown 
into the possession of a preponder- 
ating or dangerous power; and, on 
the other hand, they are so great 
various of themselves, as to 
conter importance and dignity up- 
on any country that happens to en- 
oy them. 

‘In the present unhappy situation 
of the world, 
whtical decency and expediency 
is relaxcd or broken ; when ci aprice, 
passion, or revenge, and a blind 
jury, seem to dictate to the ditler- 
ent governments the conduct which 
they adopt, in direct opposition to 
the best interests of their consti- 
tuents, the motives now started for 
the preservation of Denmark may 
have no weight; but this delirium 
of political tever cannot be of long 
eoutimuance. 

Let the Danish government re- 
turn to its old. habits and connee- 
tions, abandon the idea of shining 
as a iuditary state, renew its ami- 
eable relations with Britain, even 
at the risk of onaparte’s vengeance, 


Jutland and the German provinces ; 
and she may vet retrieve her late 
mistortunes, and continue to exist 
as an independent nation. 

Lia possession of Norway, Zee- 
land,. and the isles, she will be a 
respectable power, both on account 
of her commending natural posi- 
tion, so often mentioned, and like- 
wise ot the character of her peo- 
ple. 

The Norwegians are unquestion- 
ably as virtuous, brave, and worthy 
2 people, as any inthe world. Their 
eountry cannot be attacked with ad- 
vantage by any enemy ; or, in other 
wards, its conquest will cost more 
than the result of such conquest 
wan benefit the captors. 

‘the natives of Zeeland and the 
ether isles, though not so well lik- 

ed by us, or —— by their neigh- 
bours, as the Norw ecians, are much 


when every bond of 


wnd the temporary deprivation ot 
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the same in point of civilization, ac- 
tivity, and wealth, as the other 
northern European tribes ; but they 

have m a conspicuous degree thi 
spirit of nationality and patriotism. 

which is so effectual a su: pport 
national independence. 


Description of the Mountains and 
Rivers of New Holland. 
From Peron’s Voyage to the South. 

ern Hemisphere. 


mountains commonly known 
by the names of Carmarthen 
and Lansdown> Mountains, are sv 
generally called the Blue Mows- 
tams by the English colonists, and 
others who have written concern- 
ing them down to the present 
time, that | consider it indis- 
yensable to speak of them under this 
bast denomination. On a clear diy, 
these mountains are easily distin- 
guished trom the upper parts ot 
Sydney ‘Town, that is to say, at the 
distance of about litty mailos : they 
then appear like a bluish curtaia, 
rising but little above the horizon, 
and preserving a considerable uni- 
formity. When seen from Castle 
Hill, that is, at about twenty iniles 
distance, their summits are less re- 
gular, and afew of them are more 
prominent than the rest ; their plains 
are distinguished by several lines, 
which seem to rise more and more 
in proportion as they advance to- 
wards the interior of the country, 
and their colour becoming much 
darker, indicates that their consti- 
tution is harsh and barren. On ob- 
serving them from the environs 0 
Hawkesbury, a distance of eight ™ 
ten miles, they seem, according tc 
the account of M. Bailly, like a vas! 
which bounds the horizon 
on the N. W.; there is no fracture 
or peak to break their uniformity . 
but a horizontal line, beneath whicl: 
is perceivable a regular plain of @ 
brownish colour, completes the 
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lancholy aspect. On advancing to 
the bases of these mountains, M. 
Bailly recognised them to be com- 
pletely untiorm throughout — their 
whole extent; the only fracture 
which appeared in this quarter, was 
poe, from which issues Grose River, 
the source of which has not been 
discovered, but which appears to 
come trom a great distance in the 
interior of the mountains, and which 
forms, by its junction with the river 
Nepean, the iamous Hawkesbury 
River, of which we shall have many 
yceasions to speak in the sequel of 
this history. 

The height of the first range of 
Blue Mountains, is scarcely more 
than from two to three hunaved ta- 
thoms; and the substance of the 
first plains is entirely composed of 
the same specics of quartzous  free- 
stone, which forms all the environs of 
Sydney town. Every part to which 
the English have proceeded, abounds 
with nothing but this stone; and 
though they have travelled more 
than forty miles in a right line across 
the mountains, they have not found 
any species primitive rock. Ne- 
vertheless, from the collections made 
by Messrs Depuch and Bailly, in the 
deep bed of HLawkesbury River, it is 
evident that the Blue Mountains are 
oi primitive and granitic origin. 

The small apparent height of 
these mountains, and their unifor- 
mity, prevented the English from 
perceiving all the diificulty that 
would attend a survey of them: 
they therelore contented themselves, 
on the first establisiiment of the co- 
lony, with sending men to ascend 
their summits, At the same time 
several convicts wishing to liberate 
themselves from their slavery, at- 
tempted to pass this dreadful chain : 
some of the unfortunate men met 
death in the attempt, and the 


? were constrained to abandon 
it. 
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It was not till the month of De- 
cember 1759, that the government 
thought proper to take any particu- 
lar notice of the Western Moun- 
tains. At this period, lieutenant 
Dawes went to reconneitre them 
with a large detachment of troops, 
and provisions for six days; but, 
alter encountering nine days of to- 
tigue and danger, he returned to 
Port Jackson, without beine able ty 
proceed more than nine riies in the 
Interior of the mountains. 
ing to his report, his course had 
been stepped by impassable ravines, 
and chains of recks which were high 
and precipitous. 

Eight months after the expedi- 
tion of licutenant Dawes, namely, 
in August 1790, captain “Pouch set 
off with a strong party of soldiers 
and all the necessary articles ter 
passing the mountains ; but this ¢x- 
cursion was attended with no better 
success than the former.  “Chese 
failures having discouraged the 
English government, three years 
passed away before another enter- 
prise of this kind was attempted ; 


and excepting some few journeys or 


individuals, not Jess abortive than 
the preceding, nothing was done to 
ascertain the nature of the western 
country. At length, however, the 
attention of the public was recalled 
to the Blue Mountains by the cele- 
brated colonel Paterson, who was 
authorised to undertake a new ex- 
pedition, of which every circum- 
stance seemed to indicate the suc- 
cess. “This gentleman, aiter havin, 
reconnoitred the entrance of broken 
Bay, was to ascend Hawhesbur: 
River, as far as it was navigable, anc 
thus arrive at the very buse of tie 
mountains over which he was to 
pass. To facilitate this navigation, 
there were built two canoes, ex- 
tremely light and thin, on board of 
which were embarked an abundance 
of provisions, ammunition, rope- 
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ladders, graplins, cordage, &c.. A 
strong body of soldiers accompanied 
the colonel, and there were sclected 
tor lis smte several bold and hardy 
Scotch Highlanders; while some 
natives of Port Jackson, were to 
serve as guides and interpreters. 
Colone! Paterson, in short, having 
been accustomed from his infancy 
to climb the most dificult) moun- 
tas in Scotland, his native coun- 
trv, and being familarised with all 
hinds ef privat arising trom such 
an enterprise, in consequence of his 
arduons travels through the deserts 


of Africa, seemed to be capable of 


qhourins all possible stieeess to the 


experiment, with the arrangements 
that had been made. Nevertheless, 

all these precautions could not over 
come the obstacles that presented 
themselves; and Mr Paterson, like 


his pre wlecessors, was obliged to 


vield to the stupe ‘ndous dificulties of 


his mission. At length, after hav- 
Cisecovercd the Crrose, which 

itself mto the Hawkebury, 
hove Richmond Hill, the colonel 
continued to advance for about the 
epece of ten nules, passing several 
cataracts, one of which had rapid, 
at the rate of ten or twelve miles an 
hour. Soon afterwards, the naviga- 
tion became tmpracticable, and one 
of the canoes was sunk, while the 
others struck onthe trunk of trees 
that obstructed the passage of the 
iver. In vain did the travellers at- 
tempt to continne their route to- 
wards the interior of the mountains: 
their difficulties increased at every 
step: one of these mountains was 
not less than four hundred feet in 
perpendicular height: frightful pre- 
cipices every where presented them- 
elves; and no sooner had one sum- 
uit been sealed, than others ap- 
peared, still more barren and dith. 
eult of access; till at length it was 
necessary to retrace their steps. 
Prem the point at which they had 
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arrived, the English saw beture 
them an immense peak, which the 
colonel! named Peak Harrington. It 
was also during this excursion that 
they had an opportunity, for the 
first time, of conversing with the 
Be-da-Gal, a singular race of peo- 
ple, who live in’ the forests cont- 
guous to Hawkesbury River, and 
who dittcr from the natives of Port 
Jackson and Botany Bay in their 
manners, language, mode of living, 
and particularly in an extremely re- 
markable characteristic of (heir phy- 
sical constitution. A the iment 
duals of this race base their arms 
and thighs of an inordinate length, 
when compared to the rest of their 
trame? but upen this topic LT do 
not think i necessary here to en- 
large. 

A year had scarcely elapsed since 
the enterprise now mentioned, be- 


fore some other individuals ascend- 


ed the Western Mountains. In Au- 
gust, 1794, one Hacking, quarter- 
inaster of the Sirius, a bold and spi- 


ited man, went out with a few im- 


trepid fellows like himselt, to pass 
those impregnable barriers. Their 
efforts were not altogether useless : 
they penetente: about twenty miles 
farther than those who preced- 
ed: but after having cleared several! 
very high summits, Hacking lim- 
self was to retrograde. 
Beyond the different peaks whic! 
they reconnoitred, the mountains 
presented new shapes and summits, 
which he conceived less accessib! 
than those he had attained. From 
north to south these mountain 
formed an immense and impresna 
ble bulwark, most frichtfully bar- 
ren. The mass of these interior 
peaks was apparently constituted ot 
a reddish and ferruginons free- 
stone; and amongst these terrific 
mountains they only saw a single 
savage, who fled precipitately on ob- 
serving them; nor did they meet 
with 
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with any quadruped, except a spe- 
cies of red kangaroo, not yet known 
‘9 naturalists, and which will doubt- 
lessiv prove to be one ot the most 
curious species of this genus, bem 
rontarkable for its peculiar mianners 
aad physical conutormation. 

Amoog the most interesting 
characters who have yet appeared 
the southern colonies of England, 
inust be placed Mr Bass, the sur- 
cvon of his majesty’s ship Reliance, 
the same who iv a slight) whale 
sloop, adventured in an unknown 
sea, and discovered that famous 
strait to which public gratitude has 
affixed his naine. This extraordinary 
man also attempted to pass the Blue 
\ountains; and in the month of 
June 1796, he set off, accompanied 
by a small number of men of cou- 
rage and skill. Never was more 
hadihood displayed than on this oc- 
esion. With his arms and feet pro- 
tected by iron crotchets, Mr 
several times ascended horrible per- 
pendicular mountains. Being often 
stopped by precipices, he caused 
himself to be let down by ropes in- 
to their abysses. But even his re- 
solution was of no avail; and, after 
fiitecu days of fatigue and unparal- 
‘eled danger, he returned to Syd- 
nev, confirming, by his own failure, 
ail that had been asserted of the 
possibility ot going beyond those 
extraordinary ramparts. From the 
of one very elevated peak, 
Mr Bass saw before him, at the dis- 
‘ance of forty or fifty miles, a se- 
cond chain of mountains, much 
higher than any of those which he 
Nad passed; and the intermedi- 
“te space presented neither fewer 
‘augers nor obstacles than he had 
“ready encountered. During this 
Perilous excursion, Mr Bass and his 
'roop had to suffer a want of water ; 
their provisions were exhausted ; 
aad these barren mountains afford- 
8 them no means of supply, they 
‘re reduced to a state of the mort 
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devouring thirst. If, by chanee,”’ 
said this intrepid traveller to me, 
“ we met with a small portion of 
moist earth, or even some mud in 
the holes of the rocks, we were glad 
to apply our handkerchiets to the 
surface of such substances, and suck 
them as hard as possible, in order 
to obtain what little humidity they 
yossessed.”” 

Such had been, previous to our 
arrival at Port Jackson, the difler- 
ent attempts that had been made to 
open a passage over the Blue Moun- 


tains; and such were the untortu- 


nate results. Disgusted by so ma- 
ny sacrifices and uscless efiorts, the 
English government for several 
vears were indifferent as to this ob- 
ject. My companions and 1, how- 
ever, succeeded in persuading Go- 
vernor King, during our stay, to or- 
der a new expedition to the West- 
ern Mountains. This was in the 


month of October I802; and the 


conducting of it was entrusted to 
M. Bareillier, a French emigrant, 
who was engineer to the colony, and 
aid-de-camp to the governor. Iwas 
very anxious to make one in this 
interesting expedition ; but Gover- 
nor King did not think himsclt jus- 
tified in so far extending his coim- 
plaisance. In addition to all the 
precautions which had been taken 
on the previous enterprizes, the in- 
genious one was adopted of estab- 
lishing a chain of posts at moderate 
distances, which, the farther the ex- 
pedition advanced, were stationed 
at shorter stages: thus, by means 
of these men, an active line of com- 
munication was kept up between the 
main body of the troop, and the 
nearest of the English estatlish- 
ments. M. Barcillier was not, how- 
ever, more fortunate than those who 
had gone before him; it even ap- 
peared that he could not get as 
tur as some of his English prede- 
cessors; and the only result of his 
expedition was, the procuring of : 
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small number of specimens ot tree- 
stone, similar to what appeared on 
the sea-shore, and which ts repro- 
duced on the whole extent of the 
country, surrounded by the moun- 
tains. 

What is most singular in the his- 
tory of these mountains is, that the 
natives of the country are as little 
acquainted with them as the Eu- 
ropeans: they all agree in the im- 
possibility of passing that western 
barrier; and what they relate of 
the countries which they suppose 
to exist on the other side, clearly 
proves that those countries are to- 
tally unknown to them. They as- 
sert that there is an immense lake, 
on the banks of which live white 
people, like the English, who dress 
in the same manner, and have large 
towns, with houses built of stone. 
We shall afterwards see, that the 
existence of this great lake, this 
sort of Caspian sea, is as improba- 
ble as that of the white people and 
their civilization: I shall merely ob- 
serve, that it is likely these ideas of 
the natives have been inspired by 
the establishment of the English co- 
lony. 

In other respects, the savages of 
these parts have a sort of religious 
terror for the Blue Mountains. They 
think them the residence of a kind 
of evil spirit, whom they represent 
by a variety of grotesque figures. 
They suppose that this terrible da- 
mon hurls amongst them from the 
summits of the mountains, thunder, 
inundations, and burning winds, 
which lay waste their territories. 
However ridiculous this belief may 
be in itself, it nevertheless has its 
cause in their observations of the 
natural phenomena ; for it is, in fact, 
trom the tops of these mountains, 
that proceed all the plagues which 
infest the country. Considered in 
this point of view, most of the re- 
ligious ideas of people in general 
are equally worthy of the attention 


of the naturalist and the philose 
pher, and we shall furnish new and 
interesting proofs of this great 
truth. 


We apply generally, in Europe, 
the denomination of rivulet to the 
junction of several springs, which 
constitute, together, a continued 
current of fresh water, which, after 
a limited course, either empties it- 
self into particular reservoirs, or in- 
to the sea; but which almost always 
mixes itself with other currents of 
the same nature. From this con- 
fusion of several rivulets is formed 
what we call a river ; which, be- 
sides the characters just described, 
has a more rapid course ; runs to a 
greater distance over continents, or 
large islands; and, in most cases, 
falls in with similar bodies of water: 
thus constituting a third order ot 
currents, for which the French are 
the only people who have a distinc: 
appellation, namely, that of fleuve, 
or great river. The character 01 
the latter, besides that of emptying 
itself immediately into the sea, Is, 
that it must have a very extensive 
course, and consist of a voluminous 
mass of water. 

Torrents, however considerable 
they may be, differ essentially trom 
rivulets, rivers, and fleuves ; as 
their course, which is subordinate 
to the order of the seasons and the 
vicissitudes of the atmosphere, !> 
not continual, but merely periodi- 
cal. These general notions being 
well established, we shall make the 
application to the particular hydro- 
graphy of New Holland; and we 
have for our consideration a new 
series of phenomena, not tess sit 
gular, perhaps, than those which 
arise from the Blue Mountains and. 
the north-west winds. 

In the first place, throughout the 
whole extent of this vast continent, 
which comprises more than an 
hundred thousand square nae 
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of solid surface, there is not yet 


a single river of the size of 


the Marne or the Allier, admitting, 
however, the definition which I 
have given of the word river. In 
vain the navigator, who sails along 
the shores of this immense land, 
hopes that he is frequently about to 
discover the mouth of a new river ; 
in vain does he sail to a distance in 
the continent, with strong boats, or 
even with large vessels : the salinity 
of what he misconceived to be a 
river does not diminish, and at 
Jength he perceives that the water 
has no other motion than that 
imparted to it by the ebbing and 
flowing of the sea. Nevertheless, 
the depth of the water is so consi- 
derable, its width is so great, and 
itextends so far into the country, 
that the illusion is kept up. The 
navigation is pursued still farther ; 
numerous creeks are seen, which 
appear like large rivulets; the ves- 
sels enter them, but no where can 
fresh water be met with. Disap- 
pointed hope is however still sus- 
tamed, by the imposing appear- 
ance of the principal branch, which 
continues tu afford all the character- 
istics of a great river. Already has 
the navigator got to the distance of 
sixty or eighty miles, and imagines 
that he can go much farther! Judge 
of his disappointment, when he sud- 
denly finds this majestic river ter- 
minate in a miserable stream of 
brackish water, incapable of bear- 
ing the slightest boats; and the a- 
queous contents of which, at some 
periods of the year, are scarcely 
Jew inches broad. ‘The astonished 
mariner stops his course ; and when 
he discovers that the ebb and flow 
are almost as strong at the end of 
the river as at its mouth, he cannot 
conceive how, in so great a space, 
the declivity of the land is so insig- 
nincant, 

Such is the general picture pre- 
sented by all the rivers of New Hol- 


land: there is not one to which the 
above description is inapplicable, 
without any other modification than 
what results from its greater or less 
extent. Thus, the river George, 


Cook’s river at Botany Bay, that of 
Parramatta at Port Jackson, that of 


Hawkesbury at Broken Bay, the 
river Tlunter, Endeavour river, all 
those in the gulph ot Carpentaria 
recently discovered by Captain 
Klinders, the rivers or harbours in 
the Bay of Sea Dogs, that of the 
Swans, that of Geography Bay, that 
of King George’s Harbour, of the 
gulph of Buonaparte and Josephine, 
of Ports Philip, Western, &c. all 
reproduce a series of phenomena 
analogous to those which T have 
just described. Diemen’s Land, 
notwithstanding the difference of 
its geological constitution, atlords 
the same singularity in all its rivers. 
Thus, the river Huon, the Port of 
Swans, with North and Dalrymple 
rivers, &c. are nothing but a sort of 
gulphs, more or less narrow or deep, 
but all of them essentialy saline, 
subject to the influence of the tides, 
borrowing from them their prinei- 
pal motions, and terminating in fee- 
ble rivulets, which in the hot sea- 
son are almost entirely dry. 

In the deep vallies which we of- 
ten crossed, there ran some streams 
of fresh water, so feeble, and nar- 
row in their beds, that the widest 
of them we could step over with 
ease; and yet at fifteen or twenty 
fect above their habitual course, we 
observed on the soil and on the trees, 
evident proofs that the water had 
frequently risen to that clevation. 
My companions confirmed this re- 
mark, and gave me some interest- 
ing details, which, with the obser- 
vations | had made at Port Jack- 
son, enabled me to present the sin- 
gular history of the overflowing of 
the rivers in this part of New Hol- 
land. All the facts which it may 
be necessary to state are, that all 
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the rivers in Cumberland county 
ove therr banks at certain pe- 

rods, like the Nile, and roll in de- 

vastating torrents over the neigh- 
bouring tields. The Enelish, who 
first fixed their residences on these 
banks, not being aware of such ine 
undations, sustained great imyaries, 
and were reduced to the necessity 
of cither removing their habitations 
from those dangerous banks, ev 
stablishing them in more elevatcd 
parts, maccessible to the water. 
Hut notwithstandine (his double pre- 
caution, the cultivators on the banks 
of Tlawhkesbury river never teel 
themselves secure from such a dis- 
aster, as the water often rises from 
tweonty-live to forty and fifty tect 
above the ordinary level of the ri- 
ver: While these inundations, which 
bear no relation to the season, re- 
cur as us ten or twelve times 
ina year. ‘This Jast fact is well 
worthy ot plilosophical Investiga- 
tion, as it is in direct contradiction 
to the laws which regulate the swel- 
ling and drying up of rivers in c- 
atorial climates ; while the peri- 
eds of inundation are so irregular, 
that sometimes one has not occur 
red in six months; and at others, 
there have been three or tour ina 
month. ‘The only cause which we 
can assign is, the frequcney and 
force of the rains which fall from 
the mountains in which it takes its 
course; but even under thus idea, 
how astonishing it must appear, 
that even those heavy torrents can 
raise the waters of a feeble current 
to the height: of thirty, forty, or 
tity feet. What an imm EX- 
tent of country the rain must have 
fallen upon at one and the same 
time; what a rapidity must the 
course of the water have acquired 
in Its passage down the miountains, 
to unite from so many points, and 
inst: mntaneously such pro- 

cigious masses! It must therefore 
he owned, in respect to these and 
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other phenomena, that New Hol- 
land bates all our analogies, and 
shakes thosescientiie opinions which 
are the most scrupulously admitted, 
In short, this singular countyy 
justly called by the English the wic- 
paralleled ontinent. 
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Tznorance is a wild beast of the nig] 
‘ which hates the light, aud shuns the 
* haunts of men; but bigotry isa ravening 
* wolf of the day, which walks abroad, and 
secks men to devour then, 


‘ 


Ir is a strange feature inthe pro- 

gress of nations toward retine- 
ment, that those corruptions which, 
from their grossness und absurdity 
ought to have been first abandoned, 
cling to thei to the last ; that spots 
continue to cloud the face of truth, 
though the sun of light shines with 
meridian splendour, and that those 
who profess to do as they would be 
done by, give that se aiity measure 
of induleence, which, if measured to 
them again, would convert the world 
into such a scene of crucity and 
confusion, that every man would 
have to exterminate, or be exterm- 
nated. 

No corruption of which ankine 
have been tenacious has eceasioned 
more misery, engendcred more vice, 
or thrown more deadly poison into 
the milk of human kindness than 
superstition. "To her powerful, but 
diabolical agency, we are to ascribe 
most of those wars that fer ages 
have inundated the world withblood; 
that have set nation against: nation, 
and state ageinst state; that have 
sown the seeds of disunion and dis- 
sention between man and man, and 
filled with mutual hatred those hearts 
that love had knit, and sympathy 
made one.” 

Evidences of the truth of these 
observations, must be so fresh in the 
memory of every inan who is at all 
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acquainted with history, as to render 
all illustration unnecessary. Egypt, 
Greece, and Rome, amidst all their 
learning and refinement, were as 
erossl¥ superstitious as those barba- 
rous nations whoa they subjected 
to their tvranny. The bloody and 
iny pocritical revecation of the edict 
of Nantz will be long remembered 
with horror by every goed = man. 
That 70,000 unotiending fellow- 
creatures were cruelly massacred 
on the eve of St Bartholomew, in 
open defiance of a royal pledge, and 
equally in defiance of reason, Polley, 
and justice, wil ever remain a de- 
cided proof, that the greatest good 
the world ever saw, may be convert- 
ed by misinterpretation, into the 
evil. 

It is no less wonderful than true, 
that the mild) religion of Jesus 
should have ever been the cloak of 
aspirit so diametrically opposite to 
its peaceful doctrines. And it must 
appear clear, that if priestcraft had 
not contrived to keep the bible from 
the multitude, they could never have 
succeeded tn inspiring the ferocious 
spirit of persecution. 

It will perhaps be said, that this 
picture of superstition almost solely 
applies toa remote and unenlight- 
ched period. Would to God, (to 
use the words of St Paul) that it 
were not alinost, but altogether, a 
picture of other years, Superstition, 
doubtless, in modern times has, by 
the diffusion of knowledge, been 
deprived of some of its most 
horrid features, but [ am atraid that 
this baleful weed has been only 
pruned, not rooted out, and that it 
still continues to hold a powertul in- 
Huence, and to occasion more evil 
than can be well caleulated. 

Superstition has always cloaked 
ts workings under religion, and 
} 
hence the aversion of mankind to lift 
‘Me veil, fear and ignorance brand- 
“ig with the name of sin all enquiry 
‘nto that blessed stay of the human 
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heart. But though superstition eau 
never be the handmaid of religion, 
it has frequeatly been the handinaid 
efambition. By this ladder to pow- 
er, cruel and ambitious priests ave 
often mounted to temporal dignity 
little short of royalty 

Surely there cannot be a ercater 
absurdity, (though it were pericetly 
harailess) than persecution. Tle 
must be blind and misled, indeed 
that can expect moral or political 
cood to flow from such a source. 
Belief is the offspring of conviction, 
and unfess the seed be sown, we 
can expect no product. 

It would be an endless task ts 
trace superstition in its multifarious 
ramifications. it is to be tound te 
the east and inthe west, ia the soutn 
and in the north, at home and 
abroad, among the learned and un- 
learned, in thousand different 
shapes. It is to be traced in the 
great divisions of our church, and 
again in the endless sub-divisions ov 
sects and sectaries. And if we at- 
tempt to trace the particular cause s 
of these divisions, we are astonished 
at the incongruities of men; thes 
uniformly originate in some trifle ef 
almost no importance, er in some 
casual irritation in the minds of the 
leaders. What can be more absurd 
in men who agree in the great lead- 
ing doctrines of Christianity, than 
to split into endless divistons about 
matters of mere form and ceremony, 
thereby bringing religion into dis- 
credit, and giving its enemies a han - 
dic to exclaim that truth is one, 
and does not vary, but that it is the 
eternal late of error to be incongru- 
ous and inconsistent. It would be 
well if seceders and sub-seceders 
would keep their disputes and dis- 
sensions to themselves. But this is 
seldom the case. Their squabbles 
they conceive are of too much im- 
portance to be kept from the world, 
and the press is doomed to groa: 
under the heavy and on 
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toad of their contreversics, in which 
the disputants frequently appear, 
by the ir bitter personalities, more a 
the character of devils than of men. 

it is said by the celebrated Bar- 
clay of Urie, in his apology tor the 
Quakers, that divines have dune 
more nt than good to the cause of 
Christianity by their w ritings. This 
was rashly asserted, and is perhaps 
more according to quakerism than 
knowledge: but we think it may be 
safely said, that it had been better if 
the millions of polemical pamphlets 
that have so long set mankind by 
the ears, had been suffered to rot 
and spread upon the earth; or ra- 
ther, that they had never been writ- 
ten. Divines have produced in de- 
sence, and m explanation of Chris- 
tianity, works that will be read and 
honoured as long as human inge- 
nuiiy is admired, or religion vene- 
rate d. 

1 shall conclude these loose hints 
with atew remarks on moderation 
of character. There is not perhaps 
amore anuable or estimable quality 
of the haman heart than modera- 
tion. Ttas the soul of order and the 
como of society. Without a aue 
portion of this virtue, society could 
not long exist. As moderation is a 
distinguishing feature of genuine 
Christianity, so it is perhaps the 
best criterion for trying its friends. 
"The characters of the mode ‘rate and 
intolerant man being almost as 
much opposed aatiaet and shade ina 
picture, we will-endeavour to exhi- 
bit them in contrast, and there ‘by 
strengthen the cflect of each. The 
intolerant man looks on every ac- 
tion, however meritorious, with a 
jeundiced eve, thot does not flow 
trom prince iples similar to lis 
Plis notions are most illibera!. He 
fancies that himself and cect are the 
favoured tew who are enabled to 
discover the true light, and that the 
rest of mankind are following a me 
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teor blaze that only dazzles to blind, 
and will at last sink with its follow. 
ers in eternal night. He is a great 
stickler for forms, and thinks the 
Almighty is only to be worshipped 
in ene way. The —— of others 
he terms blind zeal, their ch: arity a 
wish for a good = their order 
the effect of imitation, their brother- 
ly love, and hypocrisy, 

and thus refers all and each of their 
actions to some pernicious princi 
ple --that as the tree is corrupt, so 
must be its fruit. Thus does he 
blow abroad the poisoned breath of 
defamation, rejecting all nature’s va- 
ried verdure, that is not to be found 
in his own garden. 

From such men as these, it is 
scarcely possible to extract the 
truth. Every thing connected with 
their own vicws is seen through the 
beautifying glass of friendship, and 
their extravagant praises and de- 
scriptions are as far from truth as 
truth is from falsehood. Superla- 
tives are ever in their mouths ; their 
friends are magnified into demi-gods, 
and their enemies made worse than 
demons. Language has no terms 
sweet enough for their praises, or 
sutticiently bitter for their reproach- 
es, 

Let us turn to the light of the 
picture with the joy w ith which the 
pilgrim beholds the first beam of 
morning who has long wandered in 
the mazes of night. How unlike the 
above desc ription is the man of mo- 
deration! All nature, and all men 
administer to his pleasures, amd Like 
the industrious bee, he gathers 
sweets from every flower, and finds 
honey in the midst of poison. He 
examines his inward man, and finds 
himtull ofimpertections and frailties, 
and wisely extends that charity te 
others which he knows he must. re- 
ceive from them. He knows that 
there are as many minds as there are 
men, that truth does not lye on the 
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guriace, and that while there is such 
a multitude of opinions, he cannot 
be certain that his own is the stand- 
ard. He knows that those who agree 
in the same great truths are all tra- 
velling to the same great city, and 
cannet be so foolish as to quarrel 
with every brother, who chooses a 
different road from his own. He is 
vet hasty ia forming conclusions, 
and does not often act from first im- 
pressions. Tle sees daily fresh in- 
stances of bad eflects proceeding 
trom the best intentions, as the 
most polluted stream often flows 
from a crystal fountain, but gets 
contaminated on its way by accident 
and casualty. Tle can love his 
friends without hating his enemies. 
He can approve and correct, but 
does in the spirit of amildness. 
As he is sparing of his censure, nei- 
ther is he lavish of his praise, but 
wisely avoids either extreme, as 
equally foreign to the dignity of 
truth. Thus does he live honoured, 
imitated and beloved, at peace with 
himself, and at peace with all men ; 
prepared to enjoy what is good in 
the present life, and preparing for 
that which is to come. 
J. 

Ldinburgh, Sth May, 1811. 


On the Effects of Painting. 
Yrom “ Dellarte del Vedere nelle 
Belle Arti”? Venezia 1792. 


i causes of our insensibility, 
or at least indifference, for 
painting, are principally two: one, 
because the subjects are commonly 
hot interesting, the other, because 
lew have the art of viewing them. 

Allegorical, metaphorical, and 
mythological subjects, have little or 
ho imterest; they are like insipid 
Chiginas, or Egyptian hieroglyphics, 
— do not and cannot go to the 

eart. 


personify physical and moral 


qualities, will succeed ta poetry, 
which can wmphity as much as it 
pleases. But what room has sculp- 
ture for amplification, im a statue 
of a river, of a Rome. Nor has 


painting more, notwithstanding all 


its superior means. A lacy, tone 
derly Deautiful, writing ine large 
book, and leaniag upon a robust old 
man, armed with a hook; what 
does this mean? Some one must. 
first say, This ts 3” and 
then all repeat, this is Edestorye” 
It is a masterpiece of and 
vet no one teels sincerely the ef- 
fect of it in his heart. It would be 
immediately felt by every one, were 


it expressed by clearer and more, 


mstructive emblems. Ladies, and 
especially handsome ladies, Co not 
usually write history ; end why not 
rather an assemblage of classica! 
historians. 

Still worse are personified Auro- 
ras; they delight the eve, and no- 
thing else. Worse again, il the at- 
tendant has to explain the picture. 
Every picture ought to be easily un- 
derstood by any one who possesses 
a moderate share of information. 
The history ought not to illustrate 
the picture, but the picture the his- 
tory. ‘This is not enough ; it must 
interest: it must instruct. Many 
historical subjects affect us little, 
because they have become commol 
places. 

The selection of an interesting 
and instructive subject is not sufh- 
cient for the beauty of composition ¢ 
other requisites must concur; but 
when this happens, all intelligent 
professors will agree in pronouncing 
such a work perfect. This pertec- 
tion is exhibited tothe public. The 
public, in our society, has becn de- 
tined a flock of sheep: whatever 
the first does, the others do, and a 
mighty ws imertia renders every 
blunder perpetual. That it may be 
the more so, there arise some pre 
tended amateurs. or rather connois~ 
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seurs, wlio neither know nor relish 
any thing but terms of art, little 
storics, anecdotes of the life of 
the artists, of the rates of their 
works, of their prices, their scarcity, 
their cclebritv: the celebrity ot 
names makes them lift their eves, 
and or blame without any 
hnown cause. this is mere 
sound, mere aire He who wishes 
to view well, must first view na- 
tire— ust study it, in its original 
state, that he may then enjoy te 
copies, which can, with sueh diffi- 
ealtv, be rendered more beautitul. 
There he sees beautiful nature 
united in subjects of composition, 
invented and disposed genius 
and taste; expressed with correct- 
ness, wath elegance, with corre- 
spondence, both inthe design and 
colouring of all the principal and 
subuitern objects, each characteriz- 
edaccording to tts respective nature, 
and allt ti nding to produce an 
hele, An expression is 
thus formed, which enchants, by 
presenting that which in nature is 
never seen so beautiful, nor so har- 
montiously combined; which pene- 
trates the heart, and animates it to 
virtue; which fills the soul with true 
and useful thoughts. Tow is it pos- 
sible to remain insensible to the 
view of a picture, which represents 
ia the fore-ground or in the most 
vast distance, plas, woods, rivers, 
mountains, — habitations, ami- 
rnals jaamotions, men full of life and 
the universe, in the 
htest colours, and ina manner 

ot before seen, and all so naturally, 
the eve remains enchanted ; 
and so interesting, that the mind 
rad heart are moved to their ge- 
rood, 

Inditference, and much more in- 
sensibility, is impossible, provided 
the two requisites above mentioned 
be united; that the painting be 
cood, and that the spectator knows 
how to view it. 


It has been said, that the first ef 
fect of painting is the pleasure o: 
the eves, and that no pleasure ought 
ever to be separated from utility. 
Hence, painting has necessarily for 
its object to improve us, by means 
of delighting the eve. Painting m: i 
therefore be defined the art of mak 
ing men better by the grateful re- 
prese ntation of visible objects. Tt 
it be only beautiful, it has missed its 
aim; if it be only moral, it has mis-- 
ed its means; to be complete, it 
ought to be beautiful and moral. 


Caledonian Horticultural Socie!, 


GENERAL Meeting of this 
4 Society was held on Wedne:- 
day, the 5th June, in the Physicians’ 
Hall— Alexander Gibson Hunter. 
Esq. of Blackness, in the Chair. 

Several interesting communica: 
tions were read to the Society: 

An account of a very sucecess- 
ful of transplanting full-crown 
wall trees, and of treating Freneh 
pear trees, so as to bring them mto 
a bearing state: by Mr ‘Thomas 
Thomson, gardener at Wentyss- 

On destroying the goesebor 
cate pillar, the peaeh-tree mildew 
&e.: by Mr John Kyle, gardener at 
Blair-Drummond. | 

3. Hints for the improvement o! 
the flues of hot-houses, by construct: 
ing them ona principle which has 
hee n suc cesstully adopted In the 
drving houses of several manufac: 
turers: by Robert Stevenson, 
civil engineer. 

Since last General Meeting, the 
silver medal has been awarded 

To Mr James Stewart, gardenc: 
to Sir John Hope, Bart. at Pin vi 
Hlouse, for the be st brace of : arly 
cucumbers ; (seeds sown Sth Janu- 
ary, and the fruit produced to the 
Committee for Prizes, 28d Marc) 
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‘To Mr John Maeallum, gardener 
at Restalrig, for the e: rad- 
ishes, pained on the open ground, 
and sold in the Edinburgh market ; 
(10 0 produced SOth M: web). 

To Mr Willian Affleck, varde ner 


tothe Right Honourable the Earl of 


Nome, at Hirsel, for the best seed- 
ling polvanthuses. 

fo Mr Thomas Davidson, gar- 
dener at Summerfield, Leith Ltaks, 
for the first turnips sold in’ the 
Hdinburgh market: (100 produced 
Zuth May). 

Atthis Meeting, 
was awarded 

fo Mr James Stewart, gardener 
to Sir Jolin Hope, Bart. at Pinkie, 
tor the best me lon; (a netted cante- 
pe); 

ho Myr James gardener to 
A. Gibson Hunter, E usq.at Loretto, 
jor the best early caulittower pro- 
duced to the meeting. 

The following Gentlemen were 
unanhnously admitted members of 
tlie Society: 

Hone — Lieutenant-Colonel 
Weviss, of Weymss-Hall; General 
Durham, of Largo: Sir Simon Char 
of Oakhill, Middlesex; and the 
Hon. Baron ilepburn, of Smeaton. 


the Silver Me- 


Ordinery—J. A. Higgins, Esq. 
of Newk ; John Mactarlan, Esq. 


‘Kirkton; Dr Jolm Yule; and 
owen, Esq. 
William Gibbs, 


ever to Lord Seatorth, Castle 


Se OT TIS I RE VIEW. 

of Nithsdale and Galloway 
Songs with Historical and Tra- 
‘tional N 
Va nners of the ry. Now 
prilished hy RoW. Cromek, 

of Rohert Burns? Svo. Os 

‘land Davie s, London. 


A VERY uncommon degree of 


has of Jate been ex- 


relative to the. 


cited, in rescuing from oblivien the 
remains of Scottish song. “The un- 
common tavour which attended the 
collection published by Mr Scott, 
has naturally encouraged others to 
make similar exertions. ‘The field 
over which Mr Croinek has glean- 
ed, is, however, somewhat diflerent. 
In collecting his “ Reliques of 
Burns,” he was naturally led over 
the east of Scotland, over Niths- 
dele and Galloway—a field untrod- 
den by any former ingturer. “The 
pieces which he has procured here 
are of a different character, and 
fl arently more modern, than those 

gleaned trom the border. of 
them relate to the ancient scenes of 
“ foud and fight 7? nor areany ear- 
lier than the middle of the six- 
teenth century, trom which period 
they extend down to the prosent. 
day. Some are the productions of 
living poets; for Dumtrics has pro- 
duced ainong her peasantry several 
truly inspired with the genius of 
sone. The earliest poems are 
chiefly amorous, with some of an 


humorous cast; chiefly levelled 
against the wives of these davs, 
many of whom appear to have 


kept their ** Lords”? under a very 
severe thraldom. ‘The rebellion im 
1745, inspired by sentiments of ro- 
mantic and di loyalty to an ex- 
iled king, gave a new turn to Scot- 
tish genius. The praises of Char- 
ley, ‘the reproach of the race by 
which he had been supplanted, 
and the lamentation over the 
woes which Scotland endured from 
her ill-tated attachment, supplanted 
for a time all other themes. The 
most modern songs return to the 
standard subject of love, and in- 
dulge also in a certain rude hu- 
mour, which does not, in our opi- 
nion, form their brightest orna- 
hient. 

The love songs may be traced 
back to the time of the covenanters, 


und are of a character very peculiar, 
dilurent 
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different from what we have seen 
belonging to Scotland, or perhaps to 
any other country. ‘Their singu- 
lar.ty consists in the intimate man- 
ner in which that spirit of devotion, 
which then prevailed, to even an 
enthusiastic degree, is blended with 
this human passion. The two sen- 
timents are sometimes inter- 
yningled, as, combined with that fa- 
miliarity with which the devotion- 
ists of those days were accustomed 
to address the Deity, makes the ex- 
treme of piety sometimes border on 
its opposite. The following is an 
Interesting specimen, to which such 
a censure could apply only in a 
very small degree. 


Thou hast sworn by thy God, my Jeanie, 
By that pretty white hand o' thine, 
And by a’ the lowing stars in Heaven, 
Vhat thou wad ay be mine! 
And I hae sworn by my God, my Jeanie, 
And by that kind heart o° thine, 
By a’ the stars sown thick owre heaven, 
That thou shalt ay be mine ! 
Il. 
‘Then foul fa’ the hands that wad Joose sic 
bands, 
An’ the heart that wad part sic love ; 
But there's nae hand can loose my band, 
But the finger o’ God above. 
Tho’ the wee, wee cot maun be my bield, 
an’ my claithing e’er sae mean, 
wad lap me up rich the faulds luve, 
Heaven's armfu’ Jean! 
Her white arm wad be a pillow for me, 
bu’ safter than the down, 
And luve wad winnow owre us his kind, 
kind, wings 
An’ sweetly I'd sleep an’ soun’. 
Come here to me, thou lass o’ my luve, 
Come here and kneel wi’ me, 
‘The morn is fu’ o” the presence o’ my God, 
An’ | canna pray but (without) thee, 
lV 


‘The morn-wind is sweet "mang the beds 0” 
new flowers, 
The wee birds sing kindlie an’ hie, 
Our gude-man beans owre his Kale-yard 
dyke, ‘ 
An' a blythe auld bodie is he. 
maun he taen whan the carle 
comes hame, 
WY the hohe psalmodie, 
And thou maun speak o' me to thy Ged, 
asus speak ghee 


Mr Cromek has collected severa? 
curious specimens of the degree in 
which attention to religious exer- 
cises was considered as a requisite 
qualification in a lover. The tol- 
lowing stanza is lively and pleasant. 


My ladcanna kneel at the Beuk 
For fyling the knees his breeks, 
His cheeks ure tosie * and dry, 
Whan tears are on a’ our cheeks, 
He downa sing at the Psalm 
For spoiling his mim, mim mou- 
The lips which sing na to God, 
Should never a maiden woo: 


The lamentation of a despairing 
maiden, though only a fragment, is 
full of pathetic simplicity. 

Gane were but the winter-cauld,t 

And gane were but the snaw, 


IT could sleep in the wild woods, 
Whare primroses blaw. 


Cauld’s the snaw at my head, 
And cauld at my feet, 
And the finger o’ death's at my een, 
Closing them to sleep. 
Let nane tell my father, 
Or my mither sae dear, 
Mil meet them baith in heaven, 
«At the spring o’ the year. 


The following picture of domes- 
tic peace, appears to us to contain a 
very fine delineation of true Scot- 
tish virtue and simplicity. 


A weary bodie’s blythe whan the sun gangs 


down, 

A weary bodie’s blythe whan the snn gangs 
down: 

‘Vo smile wi’ his wife, and to daute wi’ his 
weans, 

Wha wadna be blythe the sun gangs 
down, 


The simmer sun’s ling, an’ we're a’ tones 


sair, 

Frae sun-rise to sun-set’s a dreigh tack © 
care 

But at hame for to daute "mang our wee 
bits weans, 

We think on our toils an’ our cares bee 
miair. 


Tusie, a chearful glow on the counte- 
hance. 


t Uf dhe winter-cold were but 
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he Saturday sun gangs ay sweetest down, 
My bonnie boys leave their wark i the 
town; 
My heart loups light at my ain ingle side, 
Whan my kin’ blythe bairn-time is sit- 
ting roun’, 
The sabbath morning comes, an’ warm 
lowes the sun, 
Wk heart’s fu’ joy a’ the parishen roun’; 
Round the hip o’ the hill comes the sweet 
Psalm tune, 
An’ the auld fowk a’ to the preaching are 
bowne, 


The hearts 0’ the younkers loup lightsome, 
to see, 

‘The gladness which dwalls in their aul 
grannie’s ee 5 

An’ they gather i’ the sun, side the green 
haw-tree, 

Nae new-flown birds are sae mirthsome an’ 
hie. 

Tho’ my sonsie dame’s cheeks nae to auld 
age are prief, 

Tho’ the roses which blumed there are 
smit 1° the leaf; 

‘Tho’ the young blinks 0° Juve hae a’ died 
in her ee, 

She is bonnier an’ dearer than ever to me! 


Ance Poortith came in ’yont our Hallan te 


keek, ~ 
But my Jeanre was nursing an’ singing sae 
aweet, 


That she laid down her powks at anither 
door cheek, 

And steppit blythely ben her auld shanks 
for to beek. 


My hame ia the Mailen weel stockit an’ fa, 

My bairns are the flocks an’ the herds which 
l loo 

My Jeanie is the gowd an’ delight o’ my ee, 

She's worth a hale lairdship o° Muailens to 
me! 


© wha wad fade awa like a flewer i’ the 
dew, 
An’ nae nays a sprout for kind heaven to 
| 
Vha wad rot 'mang the mools, like the 
; trunk o° the tree, 
Wi’ nae shoots the pride o’ the forests to be ' 


\ 


The next class consists of humor- 
ous songs, which do not, in gene- 
ral, possess so much merit as the 
preceding. A few are of the pre- 
sent day ; with regard to which, the 
observations made in our review of 
the Mountain Bard may suffice. One 
of the best contains the history of 


a scolding wife, whom the * Deil’” 
seized, and carried away on his 
back; but finding her too much, 
even for him, quickly returns her 
to the undesiring husband. As its 
Jength, however, is considerable, 
want of room combines with our 
natural respect for the fair sex, in 
making us determine, that i any 
one chuses thus to enjoy himself at 
their expence, be shall have 
course to the volume itself. 
Jacobitism gave rise to many eXx- 
cellent Scottish poems, at once 
tiery, humorous, and pathetic. Se- 
veral of great merit are collected 
in the present volume. The tol- 
lowing is said to relate to a real in- 
cident ; and the young man to have 
belonged to one of the most distin= 
guished tamilies of Galloway. 


Whare gang ye, thou silly auld carle ? 
And what do ye carry there ? 
Pm gaun to the hill-side, thou sodyer gen- 
theman, 
To shitt my sheep their lair, 


Ae stride or twa took the silly auld carle, 
An’ a yude lang stride took he 

* |] trow thou be a feck auld carle, 
Will ye shaw the way to me ?’ 


And he has gane wi’ the silly auld carle, 
Adown by the green-wood side ; 
Light down, and yang, thou sodger 
tienian, 
Por here ye canna ride.” 


He drew the reins 0° his bonnie gray steed, 
Aw lightly down he sprang : 

Of the comehest scarlet was his weir coat, 
Whare the gowden tassels hang. 


He has thrown aff his plaid, the silly auld 
carle, 
An his bonnet frae *boon his bree; 
Ar’ wha was it but the young Maxwell? 
Au’ his yude brown sword drew he! 


Thou killed my father, thou vile South'ron! 
An’ ye killed my breth’ren three ! 
Whilk brake the heart o’ my ae sister, 
1 lov’d as the light o’ my ee! 


Driw out yere sword, thou vile South’ron! 
Red wat wi’ blude o’ my kin! 
Tat sword it crapped the bonniest flower 
E’er lifted its head to the sun! 
There's 
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‘here’s ae sad stroke for my dear 
father 
twa for my brethren thre 
Au’ the resane to thy heart, for my 
low'd as the hight o’ ce! 


We know not if the following 
stanza can be said to contain any 
poetical merit, as it Consists almost 
entirely in the iteration of a single 
word; yet at appears to us very at- 
tecting, as being the genuine cry 
of a heart sutte ‘ring in-enile. 


Hame, hame, hame, Hame fain wad T be, 

© hame, hame, hame, to my am counter 

When the tlhwer ist the bud aad the leat 
isan the tree, 

darks shall sing ame hame 

Ilame, hame, hame, Hame tain wad TI be, 

hame, hame, hame, to my ain couvtne ! 


in my ain 


One little piece appears to us 
very humorous ; and we Suppose 
may now be copied, as it has been 
published, without offeace. 


I. 
Whathe deil hae we got for a King, 
Buta wee, wee German lairdie! 
At whan we gade to bring him bame, 
was delving mm his katl-yardie, 
Shoughing kail an’ laying leeks, 
But * the hose and but the brecks. 
Up his beggar duds he cleeks, 
Phe wee, wee German lairdie. 
Aw’ he’s clapt down in our endeman s chai 
wee, wee German 
An’ he 's whe fouth fore:en leeks, 
An’ dibbiat hie bie 
tle’s ro "Eng! 
An’ brak the h arp o* Irish clown 
Bot our thristle wall jag his th imbs, 
‘Phe wee, wee German lairdie. 
iil. 
Come up amang the Hiyhlind hills, 
bhou wee, wee German lairdie: 
An’ see how Chairlie’s lang kal thrive, 
tle dibbilit his yardie. 
ifa stock ye daur to 
| Or haud id the yoking of a pieugh, 
Well break vere sceptre o'er yere mou’, 
Wee bit German lairdhe 
IV. 
Our bills are Steep, our glers are Ceep, 
Nae titung for a vard:e ; 


— 


© Bur, without 


An’ our norlan’ thristles winne pu, 
‘Thou wee, wee German lairde ! 

Al’ we've the trenching blades 0’ wier, 
Wad hb ye vere German geor; 


An’ pass ye “neath the claymore’, sheer, 
‘Phnou teckless German lairdie ! 


The volume concludes with sone 
nuscellancous pieces. ‘Phe 
maid possesses great poetical merit, 
but is tuo long to be extracted. 


In the notes, which are copious, 
Mr Cromek has commianreated a 
deal of very valuable intorma- 
tion concerning the manuers ot the 
Scottish peasantry, so respectabie 
many pomts of view. “Phey are 
drawn chie Hy as they existed in the 
last age. The following picture of 
the cottar’s ha’, with the vener- 
able rites of which it was often the 
scene, is extremely true and inte- 
restiny. 


On cnterin@a neat thatcned cottage, when 
past the artitiou or hall Wy a wide, far 
yectiny chimpey piece, garnished wath 
ed meat, met youreye. ‘The nre, a good 
space removed from the eud wall, was 
placed apainst a large whinstone, 
Behind this was a ene! stretch. 
ing along the gabel, which, on. trysting 
mi chts, was occupied by the children; th 
best seat be iny courteously proflers 
stranvers, The Cottur Sire was places don 
che left of the fire, removed from the bust 
of housewilery.---A settee of oak, antiquely 
carved and strewn with favourite texts ©! 
scripture, Was the good man’s seat, whet 
he rested after the day’s mursiny 

nd instructing his childrer. His library 
shelf above him disp] s‘fejio bible, 
covered with rough calt skin, Wherein were 
egistercd his children’s names and | 
birth ; some histories of the oid relorm: 
worthies, (divines who waded through ¢! 
biood an d peril of persecution) the saci 
books of his fathers lay care fully adius 
ond pre tty much used: and the acts ni 
deeds of Scotland’s saviour, Wallace, and the 
in.mortal Bruce, were deemed worthy ¢! 
holding 4 place ami ong r the he roic divines 
who had won the heavet ily crown of 1 
tyrdom. Above these were hung a in ‘ 
sword and targe, the remains of ancieh 
which h: appuly the hand of pee 
ud long rforgotto wield, Prom the same 


pin 


called the 


Ca tehus 
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in depended the kirn cut of corn,® curious 
braided and adorned with mbbons.  Be- 
ade him was his fowliug-piece, which, be- 
fore the enaction of Game Laws, supplied 
family with venasen aud fowls in their 
“At the-end of the lang-settle Was 
rhe window, which displayed a few panes of 
sand two oaken boards, that opened 
ke shutters, for the admission of air, On 
the rudewife’s side appeared her articles of 
onomy and thrift, A dresser, repleaished 
with pew ter pi ites, witha large meal chest 
of carved otkyextended along the side wall ; 
hes of yarn hune trom a loft or tloor- 
made of wood or rVse, spread 
cross the goistine, and covered with moor 
if. ‘Phe walls, white with lime, were 
carnished with dairy utensils (every Cortar 
dinost having one or two kye.) Ar each 
side of the middle entry was a bed, some- 


tunes of very curious and ingenious work- 
mansiap, posted with oak, and bned 
with barley straw, finely cleaned and me 
woven with thread ; these were remarkably 
werm and much valued, 

Family worship Was performed every 
even, but onthe Sabbath mornmy was 
attended with pecuitar solemnity. At that 
season all the fanniy, and frequently some 
of the neghbours, presented themselves be- 
fare the ayed villaye apostle. He seated 
lumself on the Jang-settic, laying aside his 
bonnet and plaid. eldest child came 
submissively forward, and unchisping the 
Hable, placed it across Ins father’s koecs. 
Atter a tew munutes of religious silence, he 
ivekly litts his eyes over his family to mark 
it thev are all around hun, and decorous. 
Opemny the Bible he says--in a tone of 
uinple and holy meekness-—* Let us reves 
rently worship our God by singing the 
eighth) Psalm.” reads it aloud; thon 
gives or recites line after line, leading the 
tune himself. ‘Phe Martyrs is a chosen air, 
o called in honour ef those men who dis- 
played a zeal worthy of the name, and pe- 
risted in the persecution, All the family 
this exquisitely mournful tune ail 


the sacred song 1s finished. A selected pore: 


mot scripture is then read from the sub- 
sourings of fsaah, or the solemn mor- 
ality of Job, As the divine precepts of his 
aviour are the sucrea rules by which the 
good man shapes the conduct of his child- 
ren, fifty-third chapter, where the 
comung of the Redeemer is foretold, is the 
wul-liting favourite of rustic devotion. It 
's ead with an exalted inspiration ef voice, 


* The name sometimes given to the last 


handtul of grain cut down on the harvest 


accordant with the subject. ‘Vhe family rise 
as he clisps the book, fall down on their 
knees, bowine their heads to the erounad, 
Phe yood nan, knechng over his Bible, 
pours his prayer to heaven in strain of 
teeling and fervent eloquence. His severit 
of church discipline relaxes the warnth 
of his heart,--* May our swords become 
plowshares, aud our spears reaping hooks 
May all tind prace before thee? 

‘Phere is net perbays a more ivpressive 
scene than a Scottsh Sabbath mern 
sents, when the wind as low, the summer 
sun newly rosea, and alltie flocks at brows 
by the waters and by the woods:—-hos. 
glorious then to listen to the holy murnie: 
ot renred prayer, and the distance chaunt oi 
the Cottarman’s psulin spreadiny 
let and village ! 


pre 


Mr Cromek has then given an 
elaborate history of witeberatt, ef 
which Galloway was long @ favour- 
ite seat, and which a recent evam- 
ple proves not to have been whoily 
bauished trom that district. 
is followed by an amusing disserta- 
tion on the fairies, who are no less 
celebrated in the annals ot Scottish 
mythology. “the tollowing descrip- 


tion is pleases 


Vhey were small of stature, exquisitely 
shaped and proportioned a tar cone 
plexion, with lom: fleeces of yeilow han 
flowiny over their shoulders, ard tucked 
above their brows with combs of yold. 
mantie of green cloth, aslaid with 
flowers, reached to thei tniddle ;-~ ireen 
pantaloons, buttoned with bobs of silk, and 
sandals of silver, formed ther under dres:. 
On their shoulders hung quivers of sdde 
slough, stored with permeimus arrows and 
bows, fashioned trom the mb of a man, bu 
ried where * three Lairds’ lands meet.’ 
tipped with gold, ready bent tor wartare, 
were slung by their sides. “Thus accoutrec. 
they mounted on steeds, whose hoots woul! 
not print the new plowed land, mor dash 
the dew from the cup of a hare-bell. VPhey 
visited the lochs, the folds, the fields of 
coming yvrain, and the habitations of man ; 
and woe to the mortal whose franty threw 
thar power! A flight of arrows, 
tipped with deadly plagues, were pourect 
into his tolds; and nauseous weeds prev 
up im hos pastures; his conuny harvest wa. 
bhehted with pernicious breath, and what- 


ever he had no Jonger prospered. 
tatal shafts were formed o: die bey reea, 
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pointed with the white field flint, and dip- 
ped in the dew of hemlock. They were 
shot into cattle wath such magical dexte rity 
that the smictlest aperture could not be 
covered, but by those deeply skilled in fairy 
warfare, and an the cure of elt-shooting, 
Cordials and potent charms are apphed ; 
the burnin arraw os extracted, and instant 
recovery cbsucs, The fairies seem to have 
been much attached to particular places. A 
green til, Ope in a wood, a burn 
just itself trom the uplands, were 
kept sacred tor revelry and festival. The 
Wiard-lowyan ever green bill in Dalswinton 
barony, was, olden days, a noted fairy 
tryste, bot the fury ring: being converted 
mro the tunes of persecution, 
proscribed the reve Iry of unchristened feet. 
jamentations of no earthly voices were 
heard for years around this beloved hill. 
thetrr festivals thev had the choicest 
earthly cheers; nor do thes seem to have 
repelled the intrusion of min, but invited 
him to partake of their emoyments. A 
young manof Nithsdale, beam on a love 
Wass mehanted with wild and de- 
Livheful mus.c, ond the sound of mingled 
voices, more charming than aught that 
trortal breath could utter. With a roman- 
tic during, pecular to a Scottish lover, he 
followed the sound, and discovered the 


‘fury banquet. A green table, with feet of 


gratd, was pliced across a small rivulet, ard 
richly furnished with pure bread ard wines 
of sweetest flavour. ‘Vhetr minstre lsy Was 
raised trom smal reeds, and stalks of corn: 
he was mvited to partake in the dance, and 
resented with a cup of wine: he was al- 
io ed to depart, and was ever after en- 
cowed with the second sight. He boasted 
ot having seen and conversed with several 
of his earthly acquaintances, whom the 
farses had taken and admitted as brothers, 
Mankind, measuring the minds of others 
by ther own chpoyments, have marked out 
set times of te-tiwity to the fairtes, At the 
first approach ot as helathe © Fairy 
Rade 2° and ther merry minstrelsy, with 
the tnkling of thew horses’ housings, and 
the hubbub of voices, have kept the pea 
santryvoainm the Scortish villages awake on 
the first mght of summer. They placed 
branches of rowan tree over their doors, 
and gazed on the fairy procession safely 
trom below the charm-proot twice. ‘This 
march was described to the editor, with 

he artless simpheity of sure belief, by an 
{woman ot Nithsdale. the might 
atore Roodsmass, | had trysted wi’ a neeber 
lass, a Scots mile trae hame, to talk anent 
buving braws the far: we had nae sut- 
ten dang saneath the haw-buss, tll we heard 


the loud laugh o° fowk riding, wi? the 
jingling bridles, an’ the clanking hoofs, 
We banged up, thinking they wad ryde 
owre us; we kent nae but it was drunken 
fowk riding to the fair, i’ the fore nighe, 
We glowred roun’ and roun’, an’ sune saw 
it wasthe Fairte fowks’ Rude. We cowered 
down tll they passed by. A leam o’ light 
was dancing owre them, mair bonnie than 
moonshine: they were a wee, wee fowk, 
wi green scarfs on, but ane®* that rade 
foremost, an’ that ane was a gude deal 
Janger than the lave, wi’ bonnie lang hair 
bun’ about wi’ a strap, whilk glented lyke 
stars. hey rade on braw wee whyte naigs, 
wi unco lang swooping tails, an’ manes 
hung wt’ whustles that the win’ played on. 
This, an’ their tongues whan they sang, 
was like the soun’ of a far awa’ psalm. 
Marion an’ me was in a brade lea fie!’ 
whare they cam by us, a high hedge o” 
hawtrees keepit them frae gaun through 
Johnnie Corrie’s corn; but they lap a’ 
owre’t lke sparrows, an’ gallop’t into a 
green knowe beyont it. We gade 1’ the 
tnorning to look at the tredded corn, but 
the fient a hoof mark was there nor a blade 


broken.” 


Mr Cromek pursues the subject 
at considerably greater length; but 
our limits will not permit us to fol- 
low him. 

Atter several other interesting 
pieces, the volume concludes with 
the life of John Lowe, the author 
ot that beautiful little effusion, call- 
ed Mary’s Dream.”’ It is written 
bv the Rev. W. Gillespie, who, him- 
self. a poet, relates with feeling the 
adventures of a bard who belonged 
to his own county. Our readers 
cannot but be pleased with the ace 
count of the circumstances in which 
his muse was first called forth. 


On his return from college, he became 
tutor in the family of Mi MsGhie of Ards, 
an amiable country gentleman of small fore 
tune, who had several beautiful daughters. 
‘The house of Airds is pleasantly situated 01 
a rising ground embowered with trees, 
washed on one side by the Ker, and on the 
other by the Dee, which here unite in one 

river 


* Sut ane, except one. 
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river under the common name of Dee, 
though this is but a tributary stream. It is 
not easy to conceive & situation more tuv- 
ourable to the descriptive muse ; and here, 
lowe, who had previously given some 
marks of a poetical vein, gave free scope to 
his genius, and composed many little pieces 
which he frequently recited to his trends 
with great enthusiasm. Of these, it is to 
be rearetted that few copies are now to be 
found, though there are some songs yet 
sung by the common people (in that dis- 
trict of Galloway called the Glenkens), 
which still bear his mame. At this period 
of life, when the mind delights more in de- 
scription than in sentiment, i pictures of 
nature than in those of manners, he com- 
posed a pretty long pastoral poem, entitled 
*A Morning Poem,’ which ts still preserve 
ed entire in his own hand-writing, and, 
though written at a time when his taste 
was but imperfectly formed, is the offspring 
of a lively imagination, and of one who 
‘mused o'er nature with a poet's eye.’ He 
here likewise attempted to write a tragedy, 
the scenes of which he used to read to some 
of his companions, as he successively come 
posed them; but as this, tne highest effort 
of human yenius, was at that time, and 
perhaps at any time, above his reach, there 
is no cause to regret that no part of it is 
how to be obtained, 

He used to invoke his muse from the top 
of a picturesque cliff, which rises suddenly 
over a thick wood on the banks of the Ken, 
and commands a varied, beantiful, and ex- 
tensive view of the surrounding landscape. 
He erected for himself a rural seat on this 
spot, which is still called * Lowe’s seat,’ 
and planted it round with honeysuckles, 
woodbines, and other wild shrubs and 
flowers. Here he recited aloud his poetic 
etlusions to the invisible inhabitants of the 
woods and the streams, and here likewise it 
was he composed the well known ballad 
which makes the story of his life chiefly in- 
teresting to the public. * 


* Ina letter, written seven years after- 
wards from America, to an early friend, he 
sayss—* “The beautiful bunks of the river 
Rappehanock, where the town in which I 
how reside is situated, with all their luxuri+ 
ance and fragrance, have never to me had 
charms equal to smooth Ken, or murmure- 
ing Dee... wood of Airds! balmy ree 
treat of peace, innocence, harmony, and 
love, with what raptures do I still reflect 
on thee!... When were you there, and docs 
my arbour still remain, or is there now any 
of my favgurite walk 
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on a rock his favourite arbour 
stood, 

Near Ken's fair bank, amid a verdant 
wood ; 


Beneath its grateful shade, at eave he 


lay, 

And view’d the beauties of the rising 
day ; 

Whilst with mellitluous lays the groves 
did ring 


He also join’d. 
Lowe’s 


There was lost at sea, about this time, 4 
gentleman of the name of Miller, a surgeon, 
who had been engaged to Mary, one ot the 
young ladies of Airds, an event which would 
long since have been forgotten but tor the 
tender song of * Mary’s Dream,’ which has 
given to it immortality, 


We lament to say, that the fate 
of our poet resembled that of too 
many of his brethren. aspire 
ing ambition led him to exchance 
his own country for America; and 
he enjoyed, for some time, a high 
measure of prosperity. But the 
combined influence of misconduct 
and inistortune soon blasted his pro- 
spects ; and he sought refuge in in- 
temperance, which brought him to 
a2 premature grave at the age of 
forty-eight. “Phe few specimens of 
his poetry which Mr Gillespie has 
given, are very interior to that om 
Which his reputation ts founded. 


Sermons by Thomas Lawrie, D. D. 
Minster of Newburn. 10s. 
6d. Constable & Co. 


\ COLLECTION of Sermons, 
Ps which consist of picces en- 
tirely detached trom cach other, 
evidently does not admit any at- 
tempt at analysis. In order, there- 
fore, to convey an idea of the con- 
tents and character of this volume, 
we shall first give a list: of the sub- 
jects treated of in the different ser- 
inons, and shall then present speci- 
mens of the powers which our es 
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1.48 Revicw—Leawrie’s 


ther has displayed in the different 
departments of pulpit eloquence. 
° 
Che subjects of the serinons are, 


4. On the Existence and Attributes 


of God: 2. On Benevolence : 3. On 
Iducation particularly as it applies 
to religion and morality ; 4. On Pro- 
vidence; 5. On Thanksgiving : 6. On 
the Danger of Human Depravity ; 
On Meditation; On Affliction ; 
On Praver; 10. On Progress to 
Pertection Tl. On Love of the 
World; 12. On the Consequences 
of Vice, and the means of escap- 
tog them: 15. On Repentance; 


On Religion; 15. On the Vanity ot 


Enjovments; 16. On 
row tor Priends deceased; 17. On 
the Happiness of the Saints; 1s. On 
Clrstamty; 1% On the Ateone- 
ment; YOO On the Resurrection of 
Chrat;: Yl On the Character of 
Christ; G2. On the Lord’s Supper ; 
2s. On Death; 24. On the lnmer- 
tality of the Soul, and a future 
State of Rewards and Punish- 
HIents, 

The following passage trom the 
last of these, will convey an idea of 
our guther’s mode ot reasoning, 
though this cannot be considered as 
his tavourite style of composition, 
which is rather an animated and po- 
pular eloquence. 


* The immortatity of the soul is 
asubject: which demands your ses 
hous attention ; especially as it in- 
volves init the doctrine of a future 
state of rewards and punishments. 
The subject has probably reeeived 
vs much allustration, and been con- 
futned with as mueh proot, as the 
nature of it will admit. You are 
hot to expect the torm of a depart- 
ed tiend to appear in the clouds, 
nor to look for relations you have 
lost beckoning to you trom the stars, 
—you may gaze on the pale moon 


at nudnight hour, but eannet desery 


the figure of any kinsman. No; 
such a discovery would be incon- 


sistent with a probationary state. 
In the present state, you must wile 
dy farth, and nat hy All that 
Tintend, therefore, is, to fix your 
attention for a little en the follow- 
ing propositions; namely,—that the 
soul will survive its separation trom 
the body, and be reserved to a tu- 
ture state of rewards and punish. 
ments, is beloved by the illiterate 
argued by the philosopher ; and re- 
vealed trom heaven. 

‘7. This momentous truth is be- 
lieved by uncivilized tribes in every 
land. And hew are we to account 
fur it?) Not to mention primeval 
tradition, their belief ts also tound- 
ed on the original aunticipations and 
suggestions of nature. ‘The history 
of the Greeks and Romans, even in 
its rudest periods, often presents to 
our attention the imfernal regions 
and the Elysian fields. “They main- 
tained, that the bad, separated trons 
the good atter death, possessed 
places waste and dismal; and your 
ancestors, in times remote, thought 
that the spirits of their fathers went 
to the * Isle of Peace in the west- 
ern ocean,”? where they enjoyed al! 
the splendour of the setting sun 
The poor untutored Indian, who 
sees God in clouds, or hears him in 
the wind,” we are also told, cx- 
pects a “ humble heaven behind 
the cloud-topt hill.”’—Explore the 
regions of the east and of the west, 
and you will find that the belief ot 
the future existence of human souls 
has prevailed in every age ; traverse 
the globe, and you will find the 
sentiment to be universal. But it- 
universality shews that it Is conge- 
nial to man; aud seems plainly te 
indicate, that it has been implanted 
in our nature by the hand of God, 
and gradually propagated as the hu. 
man race spread over the globe. 

‘Il. The man of sctence has rea- 
soned in favour of the doctrine un- 
der consideration.—The substance 
of his reasoning I shall now lay be 
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fore you. The soul, he contends, 
is inumaterial, (tor, unless this posi- 
tion were admitted: the grossest ab- 
surdities would ensue), and its im- 
materiality leads him to infer, that 
it is not subject to dissolution, but 
invulne walle to the stroke of death. 
Vitted by its very nature to survive 
the frail ‘body to which it is united, 

there can be no good reason to sup- 
pose, that the s separation of a con- 


scious thinking principle trom asub- , 


stance entirely void of these quali- 
ties, will deprive the former of its 
native energies, or bereave it of the 
powers of thought and concious: 
Ness. 

* After studying with attention the 


natural history of various orders of 


animated beings, the philosopher 
concludes from analogy, that the 
corporal change called death, so 
fur from being the extinction of the 
human soul, is, on the contrary, a 
more perfect emancipation of its 
powers, and a necessary mode of 
introduction to a scene more fa- 
vourable to their exercise, and 
more conducive to their inprove- 
ment. This change, he also main- 
tains, does not appear more won- 
derful than the changes which take 
place in the state of several of the 
animals at different periods 
ot their existence ; nor, indeed, 
more surprising than the great al- 
teration in the mode of our own 
when we came into the world. 

* Farther, the immortality of the 
soul Is inferred, from its strone de- 
sire of improvement : for, it the 
Author of this.desire always main- 
tains his character of doing nothing 
in vain, it must be gratified : But 


4.4.9 


merely that he might banish him, 
atter beginning to taste the happi- 
Hess arising from such exercise, tor 
ever trom his presence 2 
ble! The longing atter humortality 
is instinctive. Now, this instiet- 
ive desire may certainly be regard- 
ed as an intimation of Is in 
tended by the Author of it. But 
sc epticisia as fur as you can, 
there is still a possibility of the 
soul’s being immortal. 

‘The moral attributes of the Al- 
mighty, the philosopher declares, 
with decisive voice, vilord an insu- 
perable argument tor its numeortali- 
ty, and a future state of rewards 
and punisiunents, when considered 
in connexion with the 
distribution of good aud evil in the 
present scene. Tn the present scene, 
successful iniquity often triumphs, 
While innocence ts Gisappointed and 
depressed. Bat shall it alwavs be 
thus? No. Grod ts just ana ood 
therefore, virtue must be rewarded, 
anil vice punished. a meo- 
ral scheme is already besun.  Inte- 
gr! ity haus tende: y to top 


and fo bart 


ts nithy counte: acted 
this Hire by ent “pal causes. 

‘qn short, annihilation is un- 
known ia the order of nature. No 
doubt, many brite rich substances 


pass through difierent states, aad a 
total change takes place 
forms. ‘The trees which grew in 


the carden of Eden withcred away ; 
the beautitul foliage with h the 
first forests were disap- 


d; yet the orteinal matter 
Vic li 5 WERE COLE Wits 


destroyed. And d shall mid pe he 


i 


Eratitied it is not in the p: esentlifte; No. ‘Phe goodness and the justice 
therefore, it must be so in that of the Supreme Being forbid ls to tt 
which is tocome. God perfects his fear the gulph of aunih lation; j 


it shall never per: ish the of 
The soul shall rise aloft dike 


works; and surely he will not arrest 
the human mind in its high career 


man. 
ofimprovement. Did he formman a majestic column standin anid 
to adore his perfections, to admire the ruins of nature.’ y ’ 
his — to obey his laws, ] 
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4.50 Revie 


We shall next meke an extract 
fromthe sermon on the 
moorder to shew our autinor’s mode 
of treating doctrinal subjects. 


The expediency of his interpo- 
sition mav be de duced from the in- 
eficacy of eve rv other known mode 
of atonement ‘for tr: ansyression.— 
Much efficacy has been ascribed to 
repentance but it is doubttul how 
fir mere repentance ts a reparation 
for wrong. Can mere contrition 
for a erme make compensation tor 
its pernicious effeets, er expiate all 
its abomination and all its baseness ? 
Is not gunlt often attended with pu- 
nishmew which repentance alone 
cannot remove ?— Tlas not the mur- 
derer been tortured with remorse, 
after sincerely deploring his crime, 
and firmly resolving to shed no more 
muocent blood?) “Prue penitence 
mmplics a complete change of lite; 
but who ceases entirely to do evil? 
We have frequently occasion to re- 
mind you, that the regulated in- 
dulyence of the passions is neces- 
to happiness: vet, who go- 
verns them at all times and in every 
peace as he ought? Erring man 
repents, and sins again. Though 
not emploved ino the low drudcery 


of avarice, por heated in the chace , 


of worldly distinction; though not 
enslaved by mean passions, nor ad- 
dicted to criminal pursuits as be- 
fore; still the penitent ts conscious 
of tie remams of wuilt. Ewen his 
best resolutions are at times talla- 
and, ars thre of brooke, 
they pass away. Hen ce, | reas full 
of anxious appre hen 
sive that, while the 
his nature continue, ad divine dis- 
pleasure will also) remain; and 
prompte «tto say, with the monarch 
ot Ninevebsnut Who can tell if God 
turn y from his ferce aneer 
thal we pert j, not 
Distrusting the efficacy of 
pentance for appeasing lis anger, he 


rrup tions of 


nofturally fears, as 2 groat 


pin has justly remarked, Lost t 
of Chord sho he 
weakness ef man. be as vitthed on 
to spare the erhae by the most tree 


lamentations of the ort 
inal Some other intercession, 
some other sacrifice, some other a- 
toncment, he imagines, be 
mode for him, be ‘yond what he hin- 
self is ¢ apable ot making, before 
the purity of the divine justice ein 
be reconciled to his maniiuld 
But lecal oblations were 
deficient efficacy. Lebanon 
mas not rcrent to nor 
beasts thereof’ sufficient for a burn 
offering”? complete atonement 
for sin, a restoration of human na- 
ture to the divine favour, could not 
be accomplished by legal oblations. 
It was not possible, according to 
the declaration of an apostle, ‘that 
these should take away sin. Indecd, 
had it been otherwise, it would not 
have been necessary to abolish them. 
But they were only types prefigur- 
Ing a superior sacrifice. supe 
rior sacrifice was requisite, inl a 
better atonement than these. ‘These 
seem to have been instituted tor th: 
very purpose of keeping alive the 
expectation of that) better etenc- 
ment. Aceordingly, “in the 
NESS of i trme, Christ die for our 
accord? ner to the Se Thon 
the period of tern 
nated. The odours of incense 
longer ascended to the sky in Chee 
tian lands; there the beasts of the 
tield no longer bled at the altar.— 
Behold prophets on exults 
at the advent of * Messiah, 
many wise and men desire: 
to sce 2? Behold ‘Pe nitence jitting 
up her dejected head trom the ha'- 
lowed cell, to bless the vener thle 
name of Jesus! For there ts 
other name under heaven by 
«None of the 
could redeem hrother, or gree) 
@ ransom jor him.” But ov 


fences. 


men can be saved? — 
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to the SACL tie iat! 


fections of Crenc 


tively free, it was his pecubar pre- 


rovative to deciare,—*"* i an the 


and be ne bhere NO 
oft has soul, and be sali fied. 
virtues be display. 
indeed be rewarded 
restored {i icity of the fallen. On 
the Saviour’s merits, the belrover 
rodlects with hope and truest, 
tile aud transport, hast aie 
Such retvleetion isa cordial 
tothe failing heart, a pla- 
of the dy - 
bist, converts the cold inte a 
plice of tranquil repose, and makes 
at be oft FOses, SO to: Ky 
up around the tomb ot death!’ 


cid smile over the tgec 


The last extract will exhibit our 
author’s powers in the dificult de- 
partment of the pathetic. 


to suesest some con- 
0] itlons, with a view te soothe the 
distressed. Tine, it is trait, abates 
sorrow tor the dead, and begets, at 
last, that resignation which ought 
to lave becn produced by a better 
Vet stil, though excessive 
is graciotisly appointed to be 


of short durati: m, the revolution of 


seasons, the return ot religious so- 
lemmnities, the sight of a funeral, ail 
contribute to revive former 
sions which time had almost etliced. 
some have lone lamented 
friends deceased. -—When their 
Hiends were forgotten by the world, 
they have sighed at the sight of 
their former dwellin 
wpedisi they have viewed 
pl. ce whore t iv remains were 
len sited, and with melancholy eve 
dedon their graves. Nav, when 
incistanttrom that hallowed ground, 
linaerine: ition, darting like the tire of 
heaven into the vale of death, has 


i 


STRIGNS. 


often transported us to them beds ot 


rests and am: TEE cailed, wath st 
nixed emotion of and pen- 
sive wee, the various events of other 
davs. Yes; long acter death ba 

di solved our couneoction with those 
Wwe laved, Vy recalling JO 
are mikes the wounds ot 
the deart blood 

that Grad ba 

be 

to Your evs r| ting ‘ed 
To swe the parent 


retheet, 


what. fis 


Providence 
tahea away the child. 
Whom the heart as more at- 
tached to the than to the 
the fhowen ‘ot the tly, 

tivated the fond parcntel eye, aod 
charmed every beholder,—-then the 
sweetest bad that ever blossomed 
bias been 
death. For similar reasons, an 
fectionate spouse, or a fond lu- 
band, early 
Of departure; bet, such 
Cases, surviving tricieds ough rot 
to be overwhelued with grich— 
Could the voice of suints departed 
reach your cars, probably it would 


Phough there is something 


receive 


cinating aiclancholy, and vou de 

to peasive moments 
au joys that are past, do not aban- 
yourselves to wloomy rethee- 
tions, nov your health by 
row; rather testy 
regard to our memory, by kandness 
to those dear relations we lrive lett 
and by a diligent pertorm 

ance of the duties of lite. Hlad we 
romained longer on earth, the very 
advantages of our coudition, com- 
bined with other in 
our lot, mignii have proved fatal 
spares to our virtue. Could we be 
happy too soon? t wits ii 
Providence, alter a short warfare, 
to confer the rewards of victory.’ 
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Monody on the wes of the 
Hon. Hl Mel. 
les and Right Ro- 
bert of Lord Pre- 
stdent of the of Justice. 

4to. 4s. 
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* is rare that much poetical ge 
is dis played In pieces In- 
spired by the of the dav. 
Some idea more remote, more faint, 
and even more Visionary, seems 
congenial to her mystic fh uhts. The 
prescut subject, however, the simul- 
taneous deaths of two men so dis- 
tinguished, and so intimately unit- 
ed, was emincnatly caleulated to 
rouse the feelings and even the ima 
gination. Tt appears to have done 
so remar ably on the present occa- 
sion. “The tribute now paid is evi- 
dently trom the hand of a genuine 
poet—ot one who POssesses no or- 
dinary powers of pathos and de- 
scription, In proof of this, we need 
only quote the following stanzas, 


which occur in the beginning of the 
poe 


topics 


Vwomacrhty oaks thag, 
bor aves towered the t 


Al d hour: 


Bapling and tre: 


fide by fide 

pride, 

ed, in therr fthade, 

On whofe broad brea October's flood, 

Aud winter war, and whirlwind rude, 
Pheir batiled might effayed : 


mally boughs, compact on hic! 
Seatons with ail their cefy 
Where fome brook thot oozes by, 

Unbeeded ard urknowr 

each hidden fibre prevs, 
Loofers amain the earth-faa bale, 
Ana tar the forett wonder lays 


Slow 


A thundenmny prone ! 
Vhus, thus, lamented chefs! ve fell 
Prom glory's lo'tiest pinnacle 

By ce (tiny 

Ere tranced in torrow we had paid 
Due rites to Brair’s illufirious thade, 
With heart-ttruck woe we hung diimay'd 

Meuvice's honoured bier. 


The author then draws an elabo- 
rate character, first Prosident 
Blair, and then of Lord Melville. 


$52 Monody on the Death of Lords Melville and Blair. 


The deseription of Lord Melville's 

retirement at Duneira, is interest- 

lg. 

The heart that holy friencfiip warms, 

‘The heart that feeds on nature's charms, 
That heart, be fure, is good. 

The bafe, the f-lfith cannot love— 

Nor can a guilry bofom rove, 

Unhurt, unwruny, the peaceful grove ; 
It fles trom folitude 


‘To it, lone rock, or mountain bare, 
The fhades, and brooks, and filent air, 
But nowrith thought, but feed detpuir ; 

Bar pure from guilt or guile, 
When memory kind, when corfcience Clear 
When frendihip firm, when love fircere, 
Hallow the feene,—O then, how dear 

Is lonely nature's imile ! 


Twas foto him: there tranquil thought ; 

There tiiendhip, homage, love, unbeughr, 
bndeared the filent tcene, 

Where, ‘nid the lovely folituce, 

With change of foreft and of flood, 

And ragged rock and mountain rude, 
Duneira {miled between. 

There feafons biefled him as they fpeed ; 

‘There nature's filent influence fed 

‘That warmth of heart, pure, undecayed, 
Unchilled by power or ftate, 

That liberal, focial brea& fincere, 

Thar friends adored, that foes revere— 

Alas! that virtue’s felf fhould eer 
Wing the dark fhate of fate! 


The chief error of this writer Is 
one very common among youthtul 
poets,—a too great profusion of epi- 
thet ; insomuch, that he seems un- 
willing to allow a noun piss, 
Ww ithout this ornamental appendage. 
He is not eware, that these embel- 
lishments please only, when spa- 
ringly distributed ; and that when 
indiscriminately they wea- 
ken each others etlect. This we 
think is visible in the following 
stanza. 


A foul that fpurned the fophilt’s pare, 
his web, and foiled his art 
Through each wile. 
The lightning of whofe ex 
Scathed each fra 
h 
Coniignued each rmewr jt legal lie 
‘Vo fcorn’s fmile. 
There 


ey 


blazoned 


ud > and, 
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Literary Intelligence, 


There is also a somewhat too co- 
pio as use of abstract moral terms, 
wich, as they present no linage, 
eeldom produce an advantageous 
effeet im poetry. 

Upen the whole, if, as we are led 
to suppose, from the anonymous 
form of publication, the present be 
the first production ofa young poet, 
we consider him to be of very hi ah 
promise. this view, we have 

considered it the more incumbent 
upon us to point out those errors, 
arising chiefly from exuberance, 
which m: easily be reme alied, but 
which might otherwise tend to eb- 
<cure his merit. 


Vew Works in h. 
‘ELCRET History of the Court of 
James I.; with Notes, and In- 
troductory Remarks. 2 vols. Svo. 
Ih. 4s. 

Essays on the Superstitions of 
the Highlanders of Scotland; to 
which are added, Translations trom 
the Greek; and Letters connected 
those formerly published. 2 vols. 

Zmo. 12s. 

""Tilustrations of the Lady of the 
Lake. From drawings by Cook. 
13s. Ato. 1). 10s. 


Scottish: Literary Intellizence. 


VOLUME of Poems, by Licu- 
tenant Gray of the al 
rines, will speedily be published, by 


sul scription. 


Literary Intelligence, English and 
Porcign. 


NEW Edition of Brotier’s 
4 Tacitus, in five volumes, oc- 
tavo, isin the press. It will combine 
the ‘advantages of the Paris and 
Edinburgh editions, with w selection 
of notes trom all the Commentators 
ot Tacitus, Subsequent to the Iedin- 
burgh edition. The Notitia Lite- 
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raria et Politiea, will also be added. 
Many valuable notes, by Protessor 
Porson, will be interspersed; the 
French passages will be translated, 
and the Roman money turned into 
English. 

Dr Wolcot has just given notice 
of his intention to publish very 
shortly, the Rival Minstrel, « r the 
Challenge to Walter Scott, \inctred 
of the North, from Paul Pendragon. 
Minstrel of the West: edited by P. 
Pindar, Esq. with the following epi- 
graph: 

** lucipe parve puer, si vis contendere me- 
cuin, 

** Bue Scotia shall not be our judye ; 
When theu would +t bear the dell 
Who, with the dewil would go to liw, 

And try the cause in ? 


The first volume of Captain Kro- 
senstern’s Voyage round the World, 
though printed, is bot vet on sale. 
The author has sent copies to se- 
veral sovereigns and learned ime: 
of his acquainianee. The atlas con- 
tains 66 plates, which will be 
mented to transiation of 
the work into brench is preparing. 
Two editions are publishing at the 
sume time at Petersburg, one in 
the Russian language and the other 
in ne Mach will form three 
quarto VOLUMES 

A com pany ‘of gentlemen and 
booksellers have been incorporated 
at New Jersey, uuder the title os 
the Franklin Society, with a 
of 750,000 dollars, and the liberty 
of importing and printing books, 
and establishing a paper manutac- 
tory type- -toundery. 

Two societies of rural and do- 
mestic economy have been formed 
iu Norway, one at Chivistrana, the 
other at Asker. Each ef thei pro- 
poses premiijims, publishes 

says On subjects unalogous to the 
purpose their mstitution. ‘bi 
topographical soc iety of Cliristiana, 
has lately been re-organized, aid 
has resumed its labours. The tO, 


— 


yt 
| 
| 
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Literary Priedigence 
of 93S members is 
creased by 24 in Norway, and 25 
i Denmark. 

| Acadeny, establish- 
at Cortu, has offered a prive ot 


¢ranes, tor the best dissertation 


} 
ea 


on the means of rendering the po- 
tatoc abundant that 
the short possi le time, and also 
ot produ ASe ot bit). 
The cere: bye Written 


Italian, Dating Greek, or Prone. 


M. \ of \ in } rity) 


mea Wefan Betany, 


h the description of the m thods 


fousing them. ‘Phe first two vo- 


‘ 
! compl iIndioeneus med- 
al plants, and the third, which is 
the last toat has appeared, contains 


the plants for household uses, fron 
Acanthus to Amyadalus, arranged 
moalphabetoal order. Phe author 
has tollowed Murray 

M. ‘Promsdorif has in publication 
at Erfurt, a periodical work en- 
tithed, The General Chemical Lib- 
rary of the Nineteenth Century. 
it consists of criticisms on all new 
works published on the subject, 
and the last number contains a re- 


view of the chemical literature et 


France, PEneland, Holland, Swed- 
en, Ac. from IS. 0 to 

The editors ot the Annals of thie 
Progress of Inventions, a work 
collects discoverics, 
tions, systems, opinions, and hy po- 
theses, considered as new, have 
eaieulated the number ot these no- 
velfes for the vear 1809, and they 
‘Lot mineralogy, 57 of botany, 
ot chenustry, SO of medicine, of 
surcery, of farnery, 36 of ma- 


VO articles ot natural history, 


thematies, ot niathematical 


craphy, 4+ of the nulitars art, of 


tallurey, Lo ot \\ ana forest, 


ot marine and 45 of 


ceonomy, 1O ot the tine 


lish aud Lore 


men of the labours and studies oj 
the learned and ingeaious tor one 
vear. ‘The list of subjects th, 
mechanical arts alone, contains 
bear Too articles of all kinds, and 
with the implements ot 
all trades and businesses. 

the Academy Delhi Crusea, at 


Florence, tras been re-established 


by a decree of the Preneh eave rhe 
It as to be composed of 
tuctve members and twenty 
ehites Phe tormer are particularly 
clurged with the revision of the 
Dictionary of the Ttalan 
tla preservation of the purity of 
thet tongue, and the examination 
of works presented for the prizes 
ofiered by tormer decrees. 

My Bawdwen has completed 
translation of the whole of the larcer 
volume of Doomesday Book and 
has a volume nearly ready tor the 
press, Which comprises the counties 
of Middlesex, Herts, Bucks, Oxon, 
and Gloucester. ‘The remaining 
velumes, five In number, will be 
published in due siiccession as wil! 
also the counties of Essex, Sulfols, 
and Norfolk, which are comprised 
In the smatler volume op the or 

fessrs A. Poiteau and Parpia, 
have commenced a work of ots 
interest to the Preach on 
titled, Flora Paristensis, 


al scription of the plant whic! 
grow naturally ino the cnvirens oe! 
Parts. 


MI. Walekenaer is engaged Ol 
Natural Tistory of Spiders, 
will extend to S000 plates, desig! + 
ed, engraved, and coloured, 
most celebrated artists of Paris, and 
by de scriptious 
ting French. and 

The Bishop of St has 
the press, an edition of Chirysesten 


Des rcerd in Crreck and 


with on introduction on the Empei 
tance and Dienity of the Pastore 


This 
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His Majesty’s Commissioners: of 


Pablic i? core: have, ander the stll- 
charity of the Lords 
of the Preausurv, appoimted such ca- 
vies ot the tollowing works, printed 
nder their dire ction, as are not 
propriated to public uses, to besold: 
—Calendariune Tlotaulorum Paten- 
tium—Taxatio Eeclesiastiea Ni- 
oof  Cottonian 


\obreviatio, 2 vols.---Ca- 


post Mor- 
tem, 2 vels---Testa de Nevill.-- 
Inguvisitiones.---Valor bc- 
clestasticus, vel. 

Somerset, a Poem, by PL Webb, 


soon be publisnod, 


doc ery 
7 Jes i? lows] vs be 
i mountain | ts frown 
Vihere leep ste. nature s roses re 
And view with me the vernal grove, prod 
Cheers ev ry heart aud ev ry eye. I P 
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On a Visit to the Walk at Mery s Bower, 


after a long absence. 


Au,me! how chang'd the pleasant scene! 
How thick the leaty show'r! 

Now bleak November's winds and rain 
Rave wild round Mary's Bow’r. 


No gowars glint upon the bank, 
Nor primrose down the brae ; 

Where late fair Flora wont to prank 
All now looks dowff and wae ; 


Save where, entwin'd around the aik, 
The wood)ine still looks green, 
Meet emblem of the conscious weak 

Who seek a pow'rful frien’. 


OF all the choir that hail the morn, 
My lonely walk to cheer, 

The redbreast only chaunts forlorn, 
And mourns the parting year. 


No more, to shun the vulgar eye, 
Beneath thy frieudly shade, 
Lsee the faithful lover hie 
‘Vo woo his charming maid, 


But Hope still keeps in view the Spring, 
Consoles the murky hour, 

Though deselation’s raven wing 
Now sweeps round Mary's Bow’r. 


J. F. 


Lines writen on seemng Admonition,” 
a Parnt'ag by Mr A, Carse, in the present 


Fahébstion. 


Natvar is the poet's school ; 
Nature is the artist’s rule ; 
Nature's works are ever new, 

ver beautiful and true. 

He whom nature does not move, 
Cannot feel, and cannot love. 


How sweet a picture meets the eye 
Of love, of grief, of hope and joy ; 


Poelry. 


Of all that melts the human heart, 
Untainted by the gloss of art. 

A mother sheds a mother’s tears, 

A father feels a father’s fears, 

A daughter—nature’s fairest child, 
So swectly sad, yet sweetly mild, 
Where ev'ry charm and ev’ry grace 
Are met in one dear angel-face, | 
At love and duty’s altar kneels, 
And virtue’s sacred sorrow feels, 


The sad, the solemn hour, is come ; 
A daughter leaves a darling home, 
The scene of all her bless and woe— 
‘The heaven of her heart below. 


An artful world appears in view, 
Unjust, unfeeling, and untrue, 
Where patient virtue must oppose 
A thousand friends, a thousand foes, 
That seek to brand unspotted fame 
With all the marks of sin and shame. 


Adieu, my child! a father cries ; 

O chase that languor from thine eyes ; 
The dearest of all friends must part ; 
© be for ever what thou art. 

1 know thy innocence and truth ; 

But fear thy unsuspecting youth 

May in some evil moment stray 

In pleasure’s flowery fatal way. 


But no——-our fathers’ God is kind, 
And loves the innocent of mind ; 
And ruin’s gulph will never take 
‘The soul that suffers for his sake. 


Sweet artist ! may thy country’s praise 
In thee a just ambition raise, 

The bright career of fame to run, 
And perfect what thou hast begun. 
May health, to nature’s latest hour, 
On thee the best of blessings shower ; 
And truth, angelic truth, reveal 

That charm thy pencil loves to steal 
From nature’s stores—and Jet the art 
That guides thy hand, direct thy heart. 


J. M‘D. 
June 18th, 1811, 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The “ Reply to Observations on Edinburgh Race-Course,” will not 


suit our M iscellany. 


J. M‘D., J. K., D. D., are received. 
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Proceedings of Parliament, 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Wednesday, May 1, 


A petition was received from Lady Filex 
Kerr, in refpe&t of the Roxburgh caie, in 
confequence of which the further contider- 
ation thereof was deferred. 

Monday, May 6, 

The royal affent was given by commif- 
fion to the Foreign Munifters’ Salary Bull, 
the London Dock Company's Bill, and fe- 
veral private bills, 

The Lord Chancellor informed the Houfe, 
that he had received the anfwer of Lieut.- 
General Graham to his letter, communicat- 
ing to that officer the thanks of their Lord- 
hips to himfe!f and his army. Ordered to 
be inferted on the journals. 

‘The order of the day for the fecond read- 
ing of the Diftillery Bill being read, the 
bill was oppofed by Lord Grenville, the 
Paris of Aberdeen, Rofslyn, Darnley, Suf- 
folk, and Hardwicke; the latrer of whom 
moved, as an amendment, that the bill be 
read a fecond time that day fix months. 
Earl Hordwicke’s amendment was oppoted 
by Lord Holland, Earls Bathurh, Weftmore- 
land, and Liverpool; but, on a divifion of 
the Houfe, was carried. Contents, 56; 
Non-contents, 36. The bill was therefore 
loit by a majority of 20. 

Tuesday, May 7. 


On the motion of Lord Grenville, the 
Slave Trade Felony Bill was read a fecond 
tune, without oppofition, 

Lord Grenville withed to be informed 
what tteps had been taken to prevail upon 
the Spanith and Portuguefe governments to 
aboluh the flave trade. 

Lord Liverpool ftated, that Mr Wellef- 
ley, our Miniter in Spain, had been direst- 
ed to make 2 reprefentation upon the fub- 
tect ia the Rrongett terms to the Spanifh 


fovernment ; a taik which he had very ab'y 
performed. 


1811, 


8 


proungte pure worfhip, but they did nox 


Wednesday, May 8. 


Scots Creditors’ Bill, and the Slave 
Trade Felony Bill, pafled through commits 
tees, and were reported. 


Thursday, May 9. 


Lord Sidmouth moved for leave to bring 
in a bill to explain and amend the Tolera- 
tion A&s of If of William and Mary, and 
the 19th of George lil. His Lordfhup faid, 
his motive for fubmitting this bill to the 
Houfe was, on account of the monttrous 
abufe that crept mto thefe laws by a {pecies 
of preachers who had fet themfelves up as 
minifters of the gofpel in almoft every part 
of the kingdom, among whom were clafled 
the moft illiterate, as well as the moft vul- 
gar perfons of the human race. Coblers, 
tinkers, pedlars, mounrebanks, and chimney - 
fweepers, formed the motley group. He 
did not meaw to fay that thefe men were 
the worfe becaufe their origin and occupa- 
tions were lowly; the prefumption, howe 
ever, was againit them, that they were un- 
fit to teach the great dodtrine of Chriftian- 
ity to others; they were out of their places 
as minifters, and there was no hberty for 
them by the Toleration A&t to take upon 
themfelves the functions of religion. ‘The 
magiftrates of the counties of Devon, Buck- 
ingham, and Norfolk, had declared, that 
no one could qualify as a minifter of reli- 
gion, uniefs he had taken holy orders, or 
taught a congregation; it was, therefore, 
proper to declare at once what the law 
was, that the magiftrates might be guided 
by it. He fhould alfo propofe, that thofe 
who were not teachers, but who applied for 
licences to become fo, fhould produce the 
evidence of fix refpectable and religious 
perions, in proof of the fober, regular, and 
moral lives which they had led. He fhould 
alfo fuggeft, that the number of eftablithed 
places of worfhip thould be increafed. 

Lords Holland and Stanhope acknow- 
ledged that fomething ought to be done to 
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hike the prineiple of this bill. It was, how- 
ever, brought in, and read a firft time, or- 
dered to be printed, and to be read a fecond 
time on Friday fe’nnight. 

The Houle went into a committee on 
Lerd Redesdale’s Vexatious Arreft Bill, 
when, after a converfation between Lords 
Ellenborough, Holland, Moira, Stanhope, 
Redefdale, and the Lord Chancellor, it was 
agreed that the principle of the bill thould 
be, that 1.15 thould be the loweft arreft- 
able fum, and that the bill be continued for 
five years. 

Friday, May 10. 


The royal affent was given by commif- 
fion to the Irifh Loan, the Slave Trade Fe- 
jony, the Scotch Creditors, and about 50 
other bills chiefly private. 


Tuesday, Alay 14, 


The royal aflent was given by commiffion 
to 61 bills. 

Friday, May 17. 

Tord Sidmouth, on the fuggeftion of 
Lord Stanhope, coufented to put off the fe- 
cond reading of the bill for amending the 
"Loleration Act until] Tuefday. His Lord- 
thip took that opportunity of declaring, that 
his obje@ was to render religton refpe@ed 
through its minifters, and not to put re- 
ttraints upon the religious worfhip of any 

Earl Grey gave his teftimony in favour 
of the loyalty and general good condué of 
the diffenters in that part of the kingdom 
with which he was belt acquainted. 


Tuesday ATay, 21, 
RELIGIOUS TOLERATION, 
Farl Stanhope faid he had a great many 


Petitions to prefent to the Houfe againft 


the Bill now upon the table. ‘They were 
figned by no lefs than 2812 perfons; but 
if the Bill was perfevered in, he believed 
they would foon have to count the Peti- 
tioners by millions. He moved that the 
Petitions fhould be read. 

The Earl of Liverpool denied that his 
Hon. Friend intended to throw obftacles in 
the way of toleration, nor would he have 
brought forward his Bill, had he not beer 
Ted to beliewe, that the mafs of Diffenters 
were in favour of it. He paid a compliment 
to the moral and loyal character of the 
Dflenters, and concluded by exprefling his 
hope, that the Noble Parl would withdraw 
bis motion, 

Lord Holland faid, he was glad to hear 
the Noble Farl over the way expre{s thofe 


ter abe Libera! opinicgs which he had 
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done, although he was forry it had act 
been fooner done. He himfelf had o poled 
the meafure laft year, when the Noble Vif- 
count (Sidmouth) gave notice of it, and he — 
was aftonifhed that all the inconveniences 
which had fince been found to attend it, 
had not then been objected to by the Noble 
Karl. His Lordfhip then prefented above 
50 petitions from different places, figned by 
more than 8000 perfons. 

Lord Moira prefented 80 petitions, Lord 
Erikine upwards of 200, the Marquis of 
Lanidowne 150, and the Earl of Lauderdale 
petitions figned by 10,143 perfons, againft 
the bill. 

Farls Gray and Roflyn alfo prefented a 
great many petitions againft the bill, among 
which was one figned by 1,900 perfons in 
Briftol. 

The Duke of Norfolk faid, he knew that 
many perfons of the Eftablifhed Church had 
figned the Petition. 

Lord Sidmouth, after a fhort explanation 
of his motives for bringing in the bill, mov- 
ed that it fhould be read a fecond time, not 
expecting however that it would be fo read, 
confidering that his Majefty’s Government 
had declared againft it. 

Lord Erikine confidered it the right of 
every man to teach and propound the Scrip- 
tures in any way he might think conducive 
to the falvation of mankind, provided he 
did not preach blafphemy or libellous mat- 
ter. After combating the principle of the 
bill, and contending that it was not by any 
means explanatory of the Toleration Act, as 
it profeffed to be, moved, that it flould be 
read a fecond time this day fix months. 

After fome converfation, Lord Erfkine’s 
motion was agreed to, and the bill conte- 
quently was loft. 

Friday, May 24. 

The Earl of Liverpool adverted to the 
roceedings of the Houfe of Commons, re- 
ative to the claims of Mr Palmer, reipect- 

ing which he concurred with other noble 
lords, in deeming them irregular, but fhoul¢ 
take no farther fteps till the matter hac 
been farther confidered by Parliament. 

The fecond reading of Sir S. Romully’s 
criminal law bill was oppofed by Lords 
Ellenborough, Eldon, and Redefdale, and 
the Earl of Liverpool ; and fupported by 
Lords Erfkine and Hollafd, Lord rllen- 
borough's motion, that three of the bills : 
read a fecond time this day fix months, wa» 
carried by 27 to 10. 

Monday, May °7. 
The Marquis of Downthire prefented 


petisien frem the Roman catho.ice 
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jand, in the abfence of his noble friend, the 


Harl of Donoughmore, and moved it fhould. 


be read, which was agreed to. ‘The noble 
marquis then gave notice, that his noble 
friend weuld move, that the faid petition 
he taken into confideration on the 7th of 
June next, and moved that the Lords be 
{ummoned for that day. Ordered. 


Tuesday, May 28. 


The Lord Chancellor faid, that he had 
intended to fubmit certain propofitions on 
the Roxburgh canfe that day, but that, in 
eonfequence of the abfence of fome noble 
lords, he fhould move the poltponement of 
the further confideration of it till Vhurfday. 
Ordered. 


Thursday, 30. 


The Houfe came to a refolution that the 
Jord Chancellor fhould have an affittant, to 
be equal in rank to the matter of the rolls; 
and that the Houle of lords fhould meet at 
ten o'clock in the morning, for three days 
in each week, for the defpatch of appeal 
bufinefs, 

Friday, May 51. 

Tt was agreed, after fome converfation, 
that Lord Redefdale’s General Infolvent 
Debtors’ Bill fhould ftand over for further 
confideration till the mext Seflion, upon an 
underftanding that a temporary Bill, for the 
relief of Infolvent Debtors, will be immedi- 
ately introduced, fo that it may be pafled 
before the end of the prefent Seflion, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Wednesday, Muy 


In a committee of fupply L.400,009 was 
voted to the Sicilian government, after a 
caution to Mimiters, by Mr Whitbread, 
againtt the extravagance of wafting the 
public money on the moft profligate court 
in Enrope. ‘The Honourable Gentleman 
took the opportunity of exprefling his ad- 
miration of Lord Wellington, and to re- 
the doubts of his Lordthip’s abiliry, 
which, in his ignorance of the plan of the 
campaign, he had formerly exprefled. 


Thursday, Muay 2. 


The Speaker read a letter, tranfinitted to 
him from General Graham, expreflive of 
the high fenfe he entertained of the honour 
conferred upon him by the vote of that 


Houfe, relative to the glorious battle of 
arrofa, 


Friday, May 3. 

The Houfe, in a committee of fupply, 
voted the following fums,—L.20,000 for 
roads and bridges in the highlands of Scot- 
Jand ; L..40,000 for the inland navigation of 
Scotland. 


Monday, May 6. 


Mr Horner moved feveral refolutions re- 
fpecting the report ef the bullion commits 
tee made at the clofe of the laft fetlion, 
which concludes in the following words,— 
** ‘That the only certain and adequate fecu- 
rity to be provided againit an exceds of pa- 
per currency, and fot maintaining the rela- 
tive value of the circulating medium of the 
realm, is the legal convertibility, upon de- 
mand, of all paper currency into lawfal 
coin of the realm. ‘That, in order to revert 
gradually to this fecurity, and to enforce 
meanwhile a due limitation of the paper of 
the Bank of England, as well as of all the 
other bank paper of the country, it is expe- 
dient to amend the a¢t which fulpends the 
cath payments of the Bank, by alrering the 
time, tll which the fulpenfion fhall con- 
tinue, from fix months after the ratification 
of a detinitive treary of peace, to that of two 
years from this prefent time.” “Thefe refo 
lutions, after an adjourned debate of four 
days, were negatived by a majority of 
135. 

Wednesday, May 8. 

Lord A. Hami'ton prefented a petition 
from the manufacturers of DPaifley. His 
Lordfhip flated that it was fiyned by 30,000 
perfons, who were heretofore enabled by 
their induttry to maintain themlelves, bur 
their employments had fo failed, that 1,200 
families were thrown out of bread, and now 
depended for fuftenance on charity. ‘The 
next ftatement was, that thofe calamities 
refulted from the Orders in Council, and 
the blockading fyftem; and, finally, that 
the whole was the refult of the defective 
reprefentation of the people in Parliament ; 
and it prayed that the Houle would take 
their cafe into confideration, and vote an 
addrefs to the Prince Regent, praying that 
he would difmifs the prefene Miniftry. ‘The 
petition was ordered to lie on the table. A 
{umilar petition was prefented from the ma- 
nufacturers of Glafgow, and dilpofed of in 
like manner. 


Thursday, May 9. 


Mr Mellith moved, that the I.ondon 
Theatre Bill be read afecond time. ‘The 
Houfe divided, when there were—for the 
fecond reading, 23—againft it, 89. ‘The 
Lill is confequently loft for the feffion. 

Friday, 
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Friday, Alay 10, 


A COMMITTEE OF WAYS AND MEAN §&s 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer rofe 
nd propofed to impole a cuty of 44d. per 
gallon on all corn-wath from which fpirits 
could be made; from which additional duty 
he hoped to ceriwe L400 0001 He alfo 
fhated his intention of impofing an addition- 
al duty on all {pirits except rum. 
He then moved, that, toward railing the 
fupply, of an additional duty of 4$d. per 
galion should be ampoefed on all corn-wath 
rom which fpirits could be made; wich, 
with feveral other refolutions, was ayreed 
to. 


Mondoy, May V3. 


? 

Mr Lufhington brought up the report of 
the Committees of Supply and Ways and 
Deans. 

Phe refolutions regarding the duties on 
in Scotland having been read, 
fome gueitions were put to the ¢ hancelor 
ot the Exchequer, by Meflry Wetlern and 
lating to the hardihips to 
which the ifidlers of that country had been 
fubjeted, in being contpeiled firit to change 
their difiatery from cora to jugar, and again 
from fugar to corn. 

Nir Adam recommenced to the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer to confider well be- 
fore he adopted thie refolution, and a verb- 


al alteration was fubfe quentiv agreed to 


te . 
some further dilcuflion toek place on va- 
rious other refolutions comneQed with rhe 
culilery, and, in the fequel, the report 
were agreed to, 
Tuesday, Mfaw 14. 

Mr Dundas obtained leave for a bill to 
increafe the falaries of the prefident, com- 
muiilioners, and clerks of the Board of Con- 
troul tor India; to rettore officers 
Ciimifed by courts martial, and to enable 
the Company to hire fips by private con- 
tract in cales of exe ryrency. 

— Secretary Ryder obtained leave for 

bill to permit the Englifh te vo- 
their ferwices to Ireland: and the 
Inth Miia to volunteer for England. One 
fourth of the former ts ge to Ireland for 
two years, and one third of the larter to 
come to kngland tor three years. A con- 
Veriation took place on the meature, which 
met with the approbation of the Speaker, 
provided the Catholic folders were pro- 


tedied in their rehigious sights while an 
Eng gland, 


Wednesday, Avy 15. 
“Tr Vanhteart’s fet of refolutions on the 


fubjeQ of the high price of thon, whi 
had beenread ona former Cver ing, April 2¢ 
wereayain fubmitted ; when feveral amend. 
ments were propofed by Mr Horner, 
one by Mr Tierney, which, after a length 
ened a@ifeulion, were al} negatived, and Mi 
Vanfittari’s refolutions agreed to. 

Nr Dundas brought in a ball for iner: af- 
ing the falaries of the Fafl India Conny 
eflicers, 

Mr W. Pole broug) rhe in a bill for fupe: 
intending the € ducati on of the people Os 
Ireland, im endowed and parith fchools. 


pany” 


Friday, V7, 

In a Committee of Ways and 
1..6,.000 were voted towards the 
build ing bridk ges in Scotland, 

Mr M.A. Taylor moved the appoint: 
ment of a committee to inguire mo ¢ 
caufe of the decifions in the High Court of 
Chancery being retarded, which was nega- 
tived by 40 to 19. 


is. @ ails, 


expence of 


ALontan, May 20. 

Mr Grattan prefented the petition from 
the Reman Catholics of Ireland. He faid, 
he did not mean to call the atrention of the 
Houle to it now, and he fhould therefore 
defer his remarks upon it until Friday the 
31ft of May, when he thould move, thet 
fhould be referred to a Committee. At 
prefent he fhould enly propofe that 
fiould be brought up and laid upon the 
table. ‘The petition wes brought up. 

Sur Francis Burdett moved, that a return 
be mace of the value of all fhips and veflels 
condemned as prizes in the Court of Ad- 
miralty fince 179%. After a few worcs 
from the Chancellor of the Exchequer, it 
was ordered. Vhe objet of the Heneu:- 
able Baronet is to afcertain the amount of 
the droits of the Admiralty claimed byt 
Crown. 

BUDOFT. 

The Houfe went into a Committee of 
Ways and Means. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer ro! 
and ftated, that having concluded a contra& 
for the leu of the prefent year, on terms 
highly advantageous to the public, ana 
confideris g it to be his duty to bring the 
matter before the Committee as foon as 
poflible, he thould proceed to that 
bur, firk, he fhould the fums to be 
verted for fupply, and ways and means ©: 
raifing them. For the navy, 1..20,426,000! 
total for the army, L. 21,299,641. A vote 
of credit he would take ae L. 5.000.000, 
and for Ireland, 1.. 200,000; for Portugal, 
1.2,100,000,; and the Sicilian treaty, 
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j..400,000. He apologifed for not laying 
che Sicilian treaty before the Houle this 
year. 
" Lbo meet this charge, the firft article was 
1,.3,.000,.00) of the annual duties. ‘The 
furplus of the confolidated fund amounted 
to 5,000 this year. Under the head 
of war taxes he would take 1..20,000,00) ; 
the lortery, $0,000; all which, with 
xchequer bilisymmade a total of 1..49,000, Oo 
ro meet the charge, with a final! furplus, 
He next explained his reafons for ftating 
the furplus of the confolidated fund for the 
prefent year at 1..5,000,000, Ir confitted 
of cuftoms and excife duties, calculated on 
an average of three years, in which there 
was a furplus of 1.200.009. For the affefl- 
ed taxes, he took Lb. 5,800,000; fLimps, 
L. 0 ;—polt-office, L.. 1,280,000 
places and penfions, 1.. 156,000 tax, 
8,600,000 ;—tonrine, 1. 24,900 ;—and 
other final) items, mikiog 1.86,322,000; 
and the war faxes made ot upwards of 
L.38,000,.000, He next ftated the loan of 
the year, and the ways and means to meet 
the dividends and charges. He intended to 
repeal the duty on hats, which produced 
only L.29,333. The duty on British fpirits 
would produce uo than 700,000, 
The doty already ‘mpo.ed on timber would 
produce L.620,000. The duty of one penny 
on cotton wool, L..147,600, Pearl and pot- 
ath, L.25,900. Foreign linen, 1.71 ,600. 
After fome convertation, the neceffary 
refolutions were put, and agreed to, 
IRISH BUDGET. 
Mr Fofter brought forward the Irifh 
Bodyet. Of the loan for that country, 
amounting to 7,000,000, L. 4,500,000 
had been ranted in England; and the in- 
tereft and charge for this are to be further 
defrayed out of the furplus of the Englith 
ways and means, in confideration of the 
deficiency in the Irifh revenue. The inrereft 
nthe remaining L. 2,500,000, Mr Folter 
means to provide by equalizing the duties 
on tobacco with the Britith, a tax on hemp, 
and allo on American timber and cottons 
Wool, imported in foreign fhips From the 
two latter, however, much is not expected. 


Tuesday, May 21, 


_ Mr Palmer, after @ thorr flatement of the 
‘mmente increafe in the poft-office revenue, 
‘n confequence of the adoption of the mail- 
coach plan, invented by Mr Palmer, (his 
‘ather), moved an addrefs to the Prince 
Regent, praying that he would order the 
ar of 1..54,702 to be paid to the faid Mr 
?almer, and that the Houfe would make 
good the fame. 


the motion was oppofed by Mefirs Rofe, 


W. Dundas, Long, Wynne, D. Giddy, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Croker, Ry- 
der, and the Solicitor-General. It was fup- 
ported by Meffrs P. Moore, Sir i. Turton, 
Nietirs Whitbread, Fuller, and Sheridan. 

On a divofion the numbers were — For the 
motion, LO7—Againitt it, 42—Nlajority in 
favour of the claim, 65. 

Thursday, May 23. 

On the motion of Mr Perceval, it was 
ordered, “ Phat an humble addreis be pree 
fented to the Prince Regent, praying that 
his Royal Highnels would be gracioufly 
pleated to order that there be laid betore 
the Houle an account of the fteps taken by 
the governors of Queen Anne's bounty, 
relative to the difpotul of the fam of 
L..100,00u granted by Parliament in latt 
feion towards the rehef of poor clergymen; 
and of a like dum graored in the feilon 
preceding.” 

Fridey, May 2. 

Mr Perceval flared, that in confequence 
of the remonttrances which had been made 
to the cotton duty bill, though he did noe 
perceive the juftice of them, he was ready 
to give up che meature. He withed alfo to 
ftate, that the fupples for the year were 2's 
ready fo abundant, that he did not think it 
neceffary to introduce any new tax. 

Mr Croker, in anfwer to fome inquiries, 
ftated, the Admiralty were now to receive 
1.50 for the difcharge of an able feaman, 
and 1L..40 for a landiman, and that fuch 
money was to be applied to the purpole of 
raifing volunteer feamen. 

Saturday, Muy 25. 

Sir Francis Burdett called the attention 
of the Houte to a recent inftance of flog- 
ging in the local militia, in the cafe of —— 
‘Taylor, a private im the Liverpool local 
militia, who had been condemned to receive 
200 lathes, merely for complaining, along 
with others, of the inferior quality of their 
bread, and afterwards. writing a fong upon 
the fubjeét. ‘The punifhment had after- 
wards been mitigated to 50 lafhes, which 
were inflicted. After ftating the cafe at 
fome length, it was agreed that, the fubje& 
be adjourned till Vhurfday fe’ennight, 

Monday, May 27. 


The bill for raifing of the Board of Con- 
trou!, amd was in a div.fion carried by a ma- 
jority of 46. 

Lord Milton gave notice, that he fhould 
on an early day fubmit a motion to the 
Houle, relative to the appointment of the 
Duke of York as commander in chief. 

The militia interchange bill went through 
a committee, in which Mr Ryder propoied 
a claufe, giving to the Irith catholics ferv- 
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ing in England, all the civi!, military, and 
religious exemptions which they poffefled 
in Ireland. 


Thursday, May 50. 


Mr Blackburn prefented a petition from 
40,000 in Manchefler and its neighbour- 
hood, praying rehef. He faid, that on a 
future day he fhould move that it be refer- 
red to a committeee. 

Colonel Stanley faid he had another pe- 
tition of a fimilar nature, figned by 6 or 
FOOO weavers it) Bolton. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer faid, 
he cid not doubt that fuch petitions would 
always be received by the Houle, and die 
poted of, accord ng to sts belt yudyement. 
In the prefent inflance, he was anx:ous that 
the pet.tion and all its details fhould be ful- 
ly before them, a order that they might 
come to the confide:ation of the queftion 
with al) the inforn.aoon neceffary. 

TIE PRINCE REGEN I'S ANSWER, 

Nir Whitbread concluded a fpeech of 
force length by moving a refolutien :---- 
“Phat whoever advifed the Prince Regent 
to coubt the readinefs or the fufhiciency of 
the Houfe to make good any jum which, 
in complhance with an addrefsto that effe@, 
he directs to be advanced, gave advice cal- 
culated to difturb the yood underftanding 
between the Crown and the Commons, 
which at is of the highed importance to fupe 
port ard maintain.” 

Colonel Palmer feconded the motion. 

‘The Chancellor of the Exchequer obfer- 
ved, that the Loras had already declared 
they would not fan@ion Mr Palmer's claim; 
aod, without fuch fan@ion, how was the 
money to be provided? All money muft 
Be provided for by a diftinét bill paffing 
both Routes, or by a general money bill, 
peffed at the end of the Seflion; in which 
af fom had been granted, a chaufe 
muft have been mterted for providing for its 
payment Tf a bill with fuch a claufe in it 
were fent to the Lords, that claufe would 
have been objeGed to by them, the bill 
would confequently be loft, and there would 
be no provilion for that branch of the pub- 
hic fervice for the eniuing year. The mea- 
tuse of addrets, if agreed to by his Royal 
Highnets, would only have the effe@ of 
rating a war between the two Houfes of 
Pariiament, and ipjuring the public fervice, 
without promoting the object which the 
Fiovle had in view ; and therefore it was 
that he advided his Royal Highnefs to re- 
turn the aniwer he had done to the addrel$ 
ot the Houte, and for that advice he held 
bumicif sefpoutible. 


Proceedings of Parliament. 


Mr Whitbread fpoke in reply ; after 
which the Houfe divided—For the motion 
68—Againft it 161. | 

Friday, May 3}. 


CATHOLIC CLAIMS. 


Mr Grattan brought forward his motion 
for the repeal of thole laws which fubjeGed 
perfons profefling the Roman catholic reli- 
gion to civil difabilities, He difplayed, with 
his accuftomed eloquence, the impolicy of 
any dittinQions on the fcore of religion, and 
the neceflity of the union of every heart 
and hand in Great Britain and Ireland 
againit France, or rather againft the conte- 
derated continent. He moved “ that the 
petitions from the Irith catholics be referred 
to a commitee of the whole Houle.” 

Sir J. Huippifley feconded the morion, 
though he would prefer fubmitting the claims 
ot the catholics to a fele& committee, come 
prifing his Mayjefty’s Minifters and the 
ablett lawyers and civilians in the Houle. 

Mr Herbert (Kerry) fupported the mo- 
tion. He ebferved that it was not fo much 
by religious difabilities, as thofe of a civil 
nature. that they felt themfelves aggrieved. 
If the catholics were admitted to the fame 
benefits as the proteftants, he believed they 
would feel fo grateful for it, that the gover- 
ment would not have more zeulous fuppor- 
ters in the empire. 

General Mathew, Mr Tighe, Mr W 
Smith, and Mr Whitbread, fupported the 
motion, 

It was oppofed by Dr Duigenan, Lord 
Jocelyn, Mr Bankes, Mr C. Adams, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and Mr ste- 
phen. 

The debate continued until four o'clock 
this morning, when a divifion took place -— 
Ayes 8S—Noes 146—Majority againft the 
motion 63. 

During the debate, the following circum- 
flance occured between Mr Stephen anc 
Mr Whitbread. 

Mr Stephen commented, in fevere terms, 
upon Mr Whitbread’s fentiments. He 
clared the toleration, which he had pane- 
gyrifed in France, to be nothing but a mi- 
ture of defpotifm and hypoeriy ; but, ine 
deed, he believed that there was no mes- 
fure of Bonaparte’s of which the hon. ger- 
tleman would not be the apologift or auvo- 
cate. (A loud cry of order, take down 1" 
words, ) 

Mr Whitbread—*“ The words impute fo 
me fuch a degree of criminality, that I mutt 
infift on their being taken down. 

The words were repeated to the clerk, 
and taken down. 


The Speaker—" The next fep is to 
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she words read, in order that the hon, gen- 
tleman to whom they are imputed may de- 
ny or jnitify them.” 

‘The words were here read. 

Mr Stephen.—* | might have ufed the 
words which preceded thofe, but I do not 
recolle& thofe which followed.” 

The Speaker.—* The next courfe is to 
divide the houfe on the queftion, whether 
the words have been ufed or not. Does the 
hon. member perfift in that determination?” 

Mr Whitbread—* I have confidered, that 
as the offence was a public infult to the 
Houfe, | ought to demand the apology here 
rather than elfewhare. ( Hicar,hear/) I 
am fo far fatisfied, and I do not believe that 


the hon. member meant the words in the 
full extent to which they might be impute 
ed.” 

Mr Stephen—* I really uttered the ex- 
preflion which I did, haitily, in confequence 
of the irritation of the moment, at, as 1 
thought, the unfounded and unwarrarrable 
impuration caft on my right hon. friend.” 

Mr Whithread—* Does the hon. mem- 
ber mean to fay, that Lam an enemy wo my 
country?” 

Mr Stephen—* Fur from it; 1 believe 
the honourable gentleman to be as warm a 
friend to the country as aay man can be.” 

The Speaker—“ ‘Uhis buliae!s is now ar 
an end.” 


Historical Affairs. 


FRANCE AND HOLLAND. 


BAPTISM OF THE KING OF ROME. 
Paris, June 10. 

The ceremony of the baptifm of the King 
of Rome, and the fetes accompanying it, 
were celebrated yefterday with pomp fuit- 
able to their object. The whole population 
of Paris, augmented te a prodigious crowd 
of ftrangers of all ranks, were fpectators. 

Their Majefties were every where recei- 
ved with the moft fignal marks of public 
joy and gratitude. ‘I’o the acclamations of 
* Long live the Emperor and Emprefs!’ 
were joined * Long live the King of 
Rome 

At the ceremony, on the right of the 
Emperor was the King of Rome, held by 
his governefs—on the right of the King, 
his god-father and god-mother—on the right 
of the god-mother, Prince Jofeph Napo- 
leon, King of Spain; Prince Jerome Na- 
poleon, King of Weltphala; Prince Borg- 
hefe, Duke of Guaftalla; Prince Fuyene, 
Viceroy of Italy, Hereditary Grand Duke 
of Frankfort, Duke of Parma. 


Ou the left of the Emperor, the Pmprefi; 


Princefs Julie, Queen of Spain; Onees, 
Hortenfe; Princets Pauline, Duchets 
Guaftalla ; the Prince of Neufchatel, Vice 
Conftable ; Prince of benevento, Vice Grand 


Ele@or. 


SPEECH OF BONAPAKTE TO THE LEGISIA- 
TIVE Bovy. 
Paris, Sune WW. 

This day, the Emperor proceeded from 
the Palace of the Thuilleries, in great ftate, 
to the Palace of the Leyitlative ody. 

After the new members had been prefent- 
ed and taken the oaths, the Emperor made 
the following fpeech— 

GENTLEMEN, DFPUTI?S UF 
PARTMENTS TO THE LEGIE- 
LATIVE BODY, 

“ The peace concluded with the Fmpe- 
ror of Auftria has been fince cemented by 
the happy alliance I have contracted. The 
birth of the King ot Rome has fulfilled my 
wifhes, and fatishes my people with refpect 
to the future. 

« ‘The affairs of religion have been too 
often mixed in and facrificed to the interefts 
of a fare of the third order. half 
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rope has feparated from the Church of 
Rome, we may attribute it {pecially to the 
eontradiGion which has never ceafed to cx- 
ift between the truths and the principles of 
religion which belorg to the whole uni- 
verfe, and the pretenfions and interefts 
which regarded only a very fmall corner of 


Itaiy. T have put an end to this tcandal for! 
ever. IT heve united Rome to the empire. 


I have given palaces to the Popes at Rome 
and at Pories. If they had at heart the 
interefts of religion, they will often feyourn 
inthe centre of the affairs of Chriftianiry. 
Ir wae thus that St Peter preferred Rome to 
an abode even in the Holy Land. 

“ Holland has been united to the Em- 
pire; the is but an emanation of it—with- 
out her the Empire would not be complete. 

“The principles adopted by the Fnglith 
Government not to recognife the neutrality 
of any flag, have oblidged me to poffefs 
mylelf of the mouths of the Ems, the We- 
fer, and the Fibe, and have rendered an 
interior communication with the Baltic in- 
difpentable to me. — It is not my territory 
that | wifted tu increafe, but my maritime 
Means. 

* America is making efforts to caufe the 
freedom of her flag to be recognifed—I will 
fecond her. 

“Thave nothing but praifesto give to 
the Sovereigns of the Confederation of the 
Rhine. 

“ The union of the Valais had been for- 
feen ever fince the a&t of mediation, and 
confidered os neceflary to conciliate the in- 
terefts of Switzerland with the interefts of 
France and Iraly. 

"The Enghih bring all the pafhions into 
play. One time they fuppofe France to 
have all the dcfigns that could alarm other 

wers, defiyns which fhe could have put 
im execution if they had entered into her 
policy. At another time they make an ap- 
peal to the pride of nations in order to ex- 
cite their jealoufy. ‘They lay hold of all 
circumfances which arife out of the ur.*x- 
pected events of the times in which we are. 
It is war over every part of the Continent 
that can alone enfure their profperity. 1 
with for nothing that is not in the treaties I 
have concluded. I will newer facrifice the 
blood of my people to interefts that are not 
immediately the interefls of my empire. I 
flarter mylelf that the peace of the Conti- 
nent will not be difturbed. 

“ The King of Spain is come to aft at 
this lait folemnity. 1 have given him aul 
that was necetlary and proper to unite the 
interefls and hearts of the different peo- 
ple of his provinces. Since 1809, the grest- 
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er part of the firong places in Spain hire 
been taken after memorable flewes. The 
infurgents have been bear in a great num- 
ber of pitched battles. Fngland has fele 
that this war was approaching its termina- 
tion, and that intrigues and gold were r- 
longer fufficient to nourifh it. She found 
herielf therefore obliged to change the 
nature of it, and from an auxiliary fhe is 
become a principal. All fhe has of troops 
of the line have been fent into the Pen’: fn. 
lam—England, Scetland, and Ireland are 
drained.—Erglth blood has at length flew- 
ed in torrents, in feveral aQions glorious to 
the French arms.—IThis confli@ again 
Carthage, which feemed as jf it would be 
decided in fields of battle, on the ocean, co 
beyond the feas, will henceforth be decided 
in Spain! When England be exhanf- 
ed—when fhe fhali at lait have felt the evi! 
which for twenty years fhe has with fo 
much crueity poured upon the Centinent, 
when half her families thall be in mourning 
then fhall a peal of thunder put an end to 
the affairs of the Peninfula, the deftinies o: 
her armies, and avenge Europe and Aiia |) 
fimitfhing this fecond Punic war. 


le 
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GENTLEMEN, DEPUTIES OF 
PARTMENTS 10 THE 
LATIVE BODY, 


“ T have ordered my Minifer to lay be 
fore you the aceountsof and 1810, It 
is the object for which I have cated yor 
together. You will fee in them the proj 
perous ftate of my finances. have 
placed, within three months, one huncres 
millions extraordinary at the difpofa\ of my 
Miniflers of War, to defray the expences 0! 
new armaments which then appeared nec 
fary, find myfelf in the forruuate 
of not having any new taxes to impole 
on my people. fhail not increale any ter, 
I have no want of any augmentation 19 Cie 
impoits.”” 

Bonaparte has iummoned a National 
Council of all the Bithops of France «nd 
Italy, which met at Paris on the int 
The Chapters, it appears, faithful to the 
Pope, refift his mandates, and will ot pro- 
ceed to fill up the vacant fees; fo that te 
Epitcopacy is likely to become extinet in 6 
dominions. 

Mr Cattermoie, who one 
principal inns at Amiterdam, and who w-s 
charged with facilitating a correfpoudeticc 

’ between the merchants in Holland and colt 
in England, has been condemned to labour 
_at the works at Antwerp, for the fpace ot 
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Thistovical Affiars. 


SPAIN AND PORTUGAL. 


Afrer the battle of Fuentes de Henor, on 
ehe Sth of May, the ales refuned the 
Niockade of Almeida, unmeletted by the 
Feench. General Brennier, who command- 
ed the garrifon, finding himfelf unable co 
retain it, Made arrangements for its evacua- 
tion, which appear to have been defligneJd 
and executed in a matterly manner. In or- 
der to deceive the blockading army, he con- 
tinued, for feveral nights, ocealionally to fire 
cannon from the fortifications; and, after 
having deftreyed almott all the ordnance of 
the pluce, about one in the mormng of the 
Lith, he fee fire to the mines which he had 
conttructed for blowing up the works, and 
marched out wath his garnion, attacking 
the picguets by which the place was obfer- 
ved, and, cutting his way through then, 
joined the army of Maffena, in the neigh- 
pourhood of Ciutad Rodrigo. In this da- 
ring enterprize, the garrifon loft confiders 
dle pare ef their number, and were in- 
debted, for the {mall part they faved, prin- 
cipally to an unfortunate miftake of the road 
to Barba del Puerco, by the 4th regiment. 
On the night of the 7th, there had been a 
very heavy fire of cannon from the place, 
aod the picquets were attacked; and ano- 
ther on the nipht of the Sth; and the 
Queen's regiment in particular, and the oe 
ther troops employed in the blockade were 
induced to beheve, thar the explotion, 
which they heard in the morning of the 
ith, was of the fame defoription wih 
thofe which they had heard on the prece- 

ing nights; and the Queen's regiment did 
pot move at all, nor the other troops, till 
the caufe of the explofion had been atcer- 
ened—The lots of the Britifh on this oc- 
cafon was 4 rank and file killed; 1 
renant, 15 rank and file, wounded; 1 
tenant, | ferjeant, 14 rank and fle miffing. 

On the lich of May, a moft fanguinary 
coon was fought at Aibuera, inthe neiph- 
\ urhoed of Badajoz, between the allied 
Brivth, Portapuefe, and Spanifr atnnes, 
under the command of Marit Berest: rd, 
aid a French army of 25,000 men, com- 
minced by Marfhal Soule; who, it appears, 
advanced ftom Seville on the tush, with a- 
madura by 5000 more, under General [as 
‘our Maubourg. On hearing of the advance 
ef Soult, General Blake uumediately pro- 
ceeded to form a junction with the armies 
of Caltanos and Bereslord; who had yudved 
prudent to raife the flege of Badejoz, ard 
the up @ pofition in twe fines new rly paral- 
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yout 18,000 men, and was tuined in Fibres. 


lel co the rivulet of Albuera, Here General 
Blake jomed early i toe morning of the 
and, at nine o'clock, the French ar- 
my, by an attack on the alues, began the 
battle, which ts chus defer:bed im the 
patch of Marthal Berestord— 

* ‘Phe enemy commenced bis attack at 
rine o'clock, not ceath gv, ar the fame time, 
to menace our lett; and, after a itrony amd 
refiitunce of the Spanuh troops, he 
gamed the heyhrs upon whih they kad 
been formed. Meanwhile, che divifion of 
the Hon. Mayor Woo stewart head 
been brought up to fupport chem, and chee 
of Major General Hamilton brought to the 
left of the Spanih line, and fermed in con- 
tiguous clate columns of bartaltons, to be 
moveable in any direction. The 
gucte brigade of cavalry, under Brigastier 
Grenerat Otwag, remamed at fome ditharce 
on the lett of this, check any attempe 
the enemy below the village. 

* As the heights the enemy had gained! 
raked and entirely commanded our wio 
polition, at became neceflury to make ever» 
ettort to retalte and maincam thenrs; and 
noble one was nvade by the divifton of Co 
feral Stewart, headed by that gallanr ot 
cer. Nearly atthe begintiing of the ene- 
my's attack, a heavy fterm of rain came 
which, with the {moke from the firing, re 
dered it impoflible to difcern any thing 
tinclly. with the mature of the 
ground, had been extremely favourable to 
the enemy, in forming his columns, and if 
his tublequent attack, 

“ The riyrhe brigade of General Stew- 
art’s divilion, wonder Lieutenant Colonel 
Colborne, firtt came into ation, and beha- 
ved in the yailane manner; and, find- 
ing that the enemy s column could net de 
fiulten by fire, proceeded to artack it with 
the bayonet; aud, while in the act of char- 
ging, a body of Polith Lancers (cavalry) 
which the thicknels of the atmofphere and 
the narure of the ground concealed, 
(ond which was, betides, miftaken by thole 
of the brigade, when difcovered, for Spa- 
mith cavalry, and theréfore not fired upon) 
turned it; aud, being thus atracked uney- 
pectedly in the rear, was unfortunately bre- 
ken, and fuffered immeniely. ‘The Sift re- 
giment, being the left one of the briyade, 
alone eicaped this charge, and, under the 
command of Mator L’Eitrange, kepe its 
ground, until the arrival of the 3d brigade, 
under Mayor (seneral Houghton. ‘The cor- 
duct of this brigade was molt confprcuoufly 
gallant, and that of the vd brigade, under 
the command of the Bron. Lieut, Col. Aber- 
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cromby was pet to: Major General 
Houghton, cheering on his brigade to the 
charge, fell pierced by wouncs. Though 
the enemy's principal attack was on this 
point of the right, he allo made a continual 
attempt upon that part of our original front 
ut the village aad bridge, which were de- 
fendgd yp the moft gallant manner by Ma- 
cor General Baren Alten and the hght in- 
tantry brigade of the German Legion, whole 
conduct was, in every pout of view, con- 
fpicueufly good. ‘This point now formed 
our left, and Mayor General Hamilton's di- 
vefion had been brought wp there; and he 
was left to direct the defence of that point, 
whillt the enemy's attack continued on our 
rigit, a confiderable proportion of the Spa- 
with troops dupporting the defence of this 
place. ‘The enemy's cavalry, on his infan- 
try attempting to force our right, had en- 
ceavoured to turn ity but, by the able ma- 
neuvres of Major General the Hon. Wil- 
ham Lumley, commanding the allied caval- 
ry, though wally inferior to that of the e- 
nemy in number, his endeavours were foil- 
ed. Mayor General Cole, feeing the attack 
of the enemy, very judicioufly bringing up 
his left a little, marched in line to attack 
the enemy's left, and arrived moft oppor- 
tunely to contribute, with the charges of the 
brigades of General Stewart's divifion, to 
force the enemy to abandon his fituation, 
aud retire precipitately, and to take refuge 
under his referve. Here the fuzileer bri- 
gade particularly diftinguifhed ittelf. He 
was purtued by the allies to a confiderable 
dittance, and as far as T thought it prudent 
with his ammenfe fuperiority of cavalry ; 
and I contented myfelf wich feeing him dri- 
ven acrofs the Albuera. 

Itas impoifible to enumerate every in- 
Rance of ducplive and valour fhewn on this 
fevere'y cootefled day. But, never were 
troops that more vahantly or more glorioul- 
ly maintained the honour of their refpedtive 
countries. T have not been able to particu- 
larize the Spanifh divifions, brigades, or re- 
giments, that were particularly engaged, 
becaule Tam not acquainted with their de- 
nomupations or names; but, I have great 
pleafure in faying that their behaviour was 
moft gallant and honourable: and though, 
from the fuperior number and weight of the 
enemy's ferce, that part of them that were 
in the pofition atracked were obliged to cece 
the ground, it was after a gallant refiflance, 
and they continued in good order to fupport 
their allies. 

“ The battle commenced at nine o'clock, 
and continued without interruption till two 
in the afterncon, when the enemy having 
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been driven over the Albuera, for the re 
mainder of the day theie was but cannona- 
ding and fkirmifhinyg. 

Teis ampoflible, by any defcription, to 
do jaftice to the diftinguifhed yallantry of 
the troops ; but, every individual mot no- 
bly did his duty, and which will be well 
proved by the great lofs we have fufferes, 
though repulfing the enemy; and it was 
oberved, that our dead, particularly the 
Sith regiment, were lying as they hd 
fought in ranks, and every wound was 
the front.” 

In this defperate confict, the lois of th 
French is eftimated at between $0CO and 
9000 men: that of the allies, particular!y 
the Brith, was alfo fewere, as appears by 
the following ofiicial return— 


Total British Lose—1 General Staff} Licu- 
tenant Colonel, 1 Major, 7 Captains, 13 Lieu- 
tenants, 9 Ensigns, 31 serjeants, 4 drummers, 
$15 rank and file, 54 horses, killed ; 7 Generad 
Staff, 4 Lieutenant Colonels, 4 Majors, 45 
Captains, 81 Lieutenants, 20 Ensigns, 6 Stafl, 
132 serjeants, 9 drummers, 2426 rank and hile, 
26 horses, wounded ; 1 Major, 4 Captains, 5 
Lieutenants, ] Ensign, 28 serjeants, 10 drum- 
mers, 492 rank and file, 17 horses, missing. 

Total Portuguese Loss—1 General Stac, | 
Staff, 2 serjeants, 98 rank and file, ¥ horses, 
killed; 1 General Staff, 1 Lieutenant Colon), 
1 Major, 5 Captains, 5 Lieutenants, 2 
signs, 1 Staff, 14 serjeants, 1 drummer, 20. 
rank and file, 9 horses, wounded ; 1 d:unime'! 
25 rank and file, missing. 

General Total—2 General Staff, 
nant Colonel, 1 Major, 7 Captains, 15 Lae 
tenants, 9 Ensigns, 1 Staif, 55 serjeants, 
drummers, 913 rank and file, GS horses, kil- 
ed ; 8 General Staff, 5 Lieutenant Colonels, - 
Majors, 48 Captains, 86 Lieutenants, 22 1 
siyns, 7 Staff, 146 serjeants, 10 drummers, 
2656 rank and file, $5 horses, wounded ; } 
Major, 4 Captains, 8 Licutenants, 1 Ensign, 
28 serjeants, 11 drummers, 517 rank and hk 
17 horses, missing. 

A return of the Spanifh lofs is not mace ; 
bur it is efimated at 1600. 

After the battle, Soult retreated in Ue 
direiion of Seville, aud, on the 25:4, he 
principal force was at Lerena,; but, at Wes 
expected, he would endeavour to Bune’ 
another force for a fecond atrempr upon the 
allies. From all the accounts, appes' 
that the fouth of Portugal will become 
fcene of action for the jummer . 
as different detachments have been tent fror 
the reipective armies of the north te tho’ 
quarter. Lord Wellington took the com> 
mand of the allies before Badajoz on the 
22d, leaving Sir Brent Spencer in commene 
of the army at Almeida, ‘The remancer 
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of che Drench troops in the north are now 
under Marfhal Marmont and General Rey- 
ner, Marfhals Maffena and Ney having 


me to Paris. 


AMERICA. 


Mr Randolph has been appou ted, by the 
Government of the United States, Minifter 
to the Court of St James's. ‘This nomina- 
tion has given rile to languine expectations 
chat a fettlement of the differences between 
the two countries will in coniequence be fa- 
cilitated, as chat gentleman has, during his 
political life, been always ftrongly atcached 
to the federal or moderate purty. 

In the mean time, an affair has occurred, 
which, it is feared, will create new obftruc- 
cons to the renewal of that friendthip mu- 
tually wifhed for, and which would con- 
cuce fo much co the interefts of both coun- 
tries. ‘This circumftance is the unfortunate 
rencontre of the Little Belt Britith floop of 
war, and the American frigate Prefident. 
ic feems they had fallen in with each other 
in the night, on the 16th of May; and, 
having each hailed the other, without recei- 
ving any anfwer, an engagement commen- 
ced, which lafted 15 minutes, wher the 
Little Belt ceafed firing, and, the Prefidene 
keeping in company, they difcovered their 
miltike in che morning. The Qoop of war 
had feweral men killed and wounded ; and 
tie frigate received fome damage an her rig- 
ging, and had a boy wounded. 

Iu the accounts we have received of this 
unlucky naftake, there feems to be a differ- 
ence of ftaternsene with refped to the party 
who fired the firt thot. Lut, there is one 
carcumftance to be attended to, which would 
in dome meafare palliate the condu@ of the 
Brith captain, even if he had been the firit 
epgreJor.—When two fhips of war meet, 
the one a neutral and the othcr a bellige- 
rent, the rule in that cafe is fuid to be lor 
the neutral to anfwer fir; and, this rule 
vidoubtedly feems agreeable to common 
ferfe, asa belligerent, being an obje& of 


hofility, may have mauy tor dil- 


Kulle, while a veutral can have none, being 
guaranteed from attack by the faih of fo- 
treaties. An infrastion, however, of 
thie feemingly reafonable rule, would noe 
altogether jufify an immediate appeal to 
violence. In any cafv,there feems no reafon 
'o believe that the affair will have much in- 
uence onthe negociations between the two 
countries. ‘The rules which are applicable 
to all cafes of this nature are fo clear, that, 
it the were once agrecd on, there can 
ce agrec 


be little room for difpute ; and the matter 
will no doube be very readily fetrled by the 
dilavowal of the officer m fiult, on the part 
of his Government. Wherever the armed 
fhips of different independent powers are 
traverfing the feast, thefe accidents) encoun - 
ters will from time to time occur; but, it 
would be a lamentable coniequerce indeed, 
if every petty affair of this kind were go be 
blown up into a national quarrel, and the 
great queftion of peace or war, in which the 
happinefs of millions is involved, committed 
in this manner to the prudence and temper 


- of men, whofe profeflion is to fight, and 


who are not very flow to accept a challenge 
of this fort. When we recollect, however, 
how readily our Govermment offered repa- 
ration in the cafe of the Chelapeake, we can 
hardly anticipate any dafpute on the prelent 
cafes and, on the other hand, if the Amer:- 
can captain Was the firit aggrefior, we may, 
inthe fame manner, expect that he will be 
difavowed by his Government ; more parti- 
cularly as, coniidering the great difparity 
force, any attack on his part muit be re- 
garded asa piece of unmanly cowardice. 

On the 10th of May a fire broke out, in 
the city of New York, which confumed :a- 
bout 100 houfes. 


NOR'VH OF FUROPE, 

Ir is now confideutly Rated, that the dif- 
ferences between France and Auftria have 
been acjuded. negociations, it is fad, 
related tothe reforation of a kinfman of .A\- 
lexander's, the Duke cf Oldenburgh ; on 
whofe behalf he has been feccef-ful; and 
that Prince has quitted Petersburgh, on b: 
return to his own 

Ap article fiem Vienna, of the Och ft. fay 
“Che armiitice between Ruflia and turkey 
Rill fubLtts; but, according to appearances, 
will foon be broken. We hearthe Turkith 
army is twice as numerous asthe Ruffian.” 

Sir James Soumerez, with hie flect, fti'l 
remaus in the Baltic; bur no hoflile act has 
yet bern committed. The powers of the 
Laltic, however, continue to improve ther 
means of defence, feemingly determined to 
be prepered for che worlt thet may happer. 


LOMESTIC INTELLIGI NCL. 


HIS MAJESTY. 

Since the beyinuing of this month, Lis 
Mayjefty’s diforder has taken rather ap 
vourable turn; and the expectations of his 
refuming the Reyal Authority are now le! 
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468 Llistoric 
than ewer, The Prince Recent 
hed numerous cards of invitation to an 
ehtertmament to be piven at Carietonhoule, 
en the Stn, im honour of his Mayetty’s 
birth-day, which, on account of the donpt- 
fi ttare ot toe King's health, was poli po- 
ned tothe tuth, and afterwards to the 19th, 
on whih evéemog at took place. Upwards 
of 2000 of the prinepal nobility and gentry 
the kiidom were prelent. A deleorption 
vi the Fete, which appears to have been 
the mott magmiticent ever witneiied in this 
country, we fhall endeavoar tu tind room 
future number. 

is that the Prince Regent has jaid 
 dewn asa principle, not to diipole of any 
place which may become vacant, until some 
fol determination be taken reipedting his 
Alopeity’s flare of health. ‘Thos the vacan- 
Scotland will not be plled up for 
time. Itas, however, confidently tla- 
ted, that Lord Moira will tucceed the lore 
Vitcount Melwiile on the office of Keeper of 
the Privy Seal, as foon as aby appointments 
are made. 

YUUNDERK STORMS. 

Ta the early pare of lafi month, a tre- 
mendous thunder ftorm was experienced in 
many parts of the United Kingdom; which, 
bemy atended with uncommenly heavy 
‘howers of rain and hail, was very deftruc- 
Phe alio 
preved fatal deweral inttumces. On the 
isch, both, and l4th, the ftorm: was fel:in 


five mus confequences. 


ayrester or dels degree in the counties of 


Viid-Lothian, Berth, Sturhpg, Lanark, 
Keaulrew, and Dumtres, in Scotland; and 
umberland, York, Lancafter, Derby, 
Worcelter, and the neighbourhood of the 
England, 

At Garttarran, m the wellern parts of 
two men who had been 
jiouvhing, though 56 yards aluncer, were 
rack down by one flafh of hyhtning. 
Qoe cf them recovered in a few minutes; 
bur the other was killed on the Ipot, toye- 
per with the horie he led. Mr Charlies 
Well, farmer at Fountain Dale, panth of 
Carluke, whie haftening home, in order to 
keep company with his wile, whom he had 
bitely married, was killed, in the newh- 
bourhood of his own houfe, His bones 
were much foftened ; his face was disfigu- 
red and black; and the watch was melted 
hick he carmed on his pocket 

At Catburn, parith of Cambufnethan, a 
Lotemill, the preperty of Mr Stuart of Al- 
lsnton, was burnt to the ground. Ar Car- 
clic a man was killed. person loft 
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his lite mear Moflee, ood another th 
nei ubourhoed of Dallerf. 

“vt Lochheld, in the nengrhbourhood et 
Maxwelltrown, Damfries-(ire. the ta! 
broke fifty panes of glafs out of five frorne 
windows, Such was the violence of +). 
ftorm, that the plats was fhattered into 
{mall pieces, and carried to the opyolire fii e 
of the room. A corncraick wae kihed at 
Rofehall, by one of the hailftones, 

In the parith of St Bees, Cumberlane 
the hailftones, which fell great abu: - 
dance, were almolt of an incredible fize 
They broke windows, manyled and broke 
down fruit trees, and demolifhed herbs of 
aii kmds “Phey bore the refemblance of a 
white rofe, flat on one end, and round en 
the other. Forty were taken up, whul 
filled a flandard quart, piled above the toy. 
One of a fuperior fize weighed one ounce 
and eyht drame; nineteen of them - 
ed ene pound, and were from three to tiv 
inches and one-fourth each circumile- 
rence. 

By the fwelling of the rivers in the 
neighbourhood of Carlile, many houles 
were inundated, and feveral of the mmate 
drowned, and their furniture {wept away 
by the flood, 

In the namerous gardens which adern 
the neighhourhood of Sheflield, the damaye 
done by the hailltones was moit extentive. 
Upwards of 12,000 panes of plats were bre- 
ken; and many of the vineries, hot-houles, 
and fruit-trees totally deftreyed., 

Beauchief Abbey, Yorkfhire, the 
form put on different appearances, and of 
fumed all the characters of a tornado. Lhe 
fpace that principally felt the effect oi 
its ravages was very limited. Wurth the ex- 
ception of a fhed, which was carried 
from a neighbouring farm-houle, the whol 
of its violence was contined, as far as we 
can hear, to a few acres arour 
the Old Abbey. On that dpot, hve larye 
trees were completely torn up by the roots, 
others were in a ereat meafure ftripped 
ther branches, by which means a quantity 
of rooks, that had fhelrered there 
leaves, fel) viGtime te its fury. Nearly 
the water was carried out of a mil.dam tn 
the neighbourhood, and cilperfed in the ar, 
mm a mot wonderful manner. A party 4! 
tea were fo alarmed during the ftorm, that 
they could give no account of at, except 
thar, when it abated, they found each other 
fitting with their backs to the table. 

On the beth, about five o’clack in the al 
ternoon, deftruGive phenomenon appear 
ed at Bonfail, in the Peak of Derbyfaue. 
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A Motion was obferve 1, na cloud 
a deporte form, which meved 
erection, fiont SSW to N, extend- 
tothe ground. It beyan its ope- 

near flopten, an comanued ats 

curfe about five or fix miles in length, and 
out four or five huedred yards in breadth, 
touring up plantations, levelling barns, walls, 
vidmuners cots. Ie tere up large ath trees, 
corryingg them from 20 to yards, and 
tvited the tops from the trunks, convey 
fram 5Oto LOO yards diltance. Cows 
wore cfted from one field to another, and 

ured by the fall. Miners buddle-tubs, 
walhewats, and other materials, carried 
from a confiderable diftance, and for- 
ced into the ground, ‘his was attended 
atremendous hail ftorm. Stones and 
lumps of ice were mealured from to 
twelve inches im circumference, 

At Wirkiworth, on the fame day, about 
hall-palt five o'clock, tremendous whirl- 
wind, or tornadoes unmedjately after a fhore 
thunder and hail florm, began, near Kark 
Ireton, Its appearance was an immenfe 
coud, in the form of a balloon, whirled 
round with incredible fwaftnefs, having a 
pipe or tail hanying down ta the earth a- 
bout SO@ yards wide, darting continually 
up and down, the force of which nothing 
eppears to have been able to refit, caking 
in ats courte Kark Treton, part of Callow 
ond Hopron, which it hos lad ia compl te 
fhate of rains. unpeflible to comyey an 
of the foene iminediately 
ter at dad and the adi fiuction fio 
{har tly alioned by it. 


Lloules unrooled, 
wud barns and outybuitdings entirely and in 
partunreoled and thrown down, hay ond 
mm ftacks carmed and diipes fed trees 
vil fizes torn up by the roots and broken 
the middie, Lemp twafted in fewer al 
Witances inte 
Duriuy the fom, two men had taken 
eter, the newhbourhood of Warceiter, 
the one uoder a tree and che other undur a 
both, dituated at a fliort diflance from each 
tT, they hid not lony 
when a flruck one of 
foen lifeleds, but the other providentually 
thoaped with a flayghe fhock on his arm. 
A mott dreadful tornado took place, on 
id May, at Plafgollen, in the county of 
wop, the influence of which did not ex- 
coed more than 300 yards an length and SU 
\ breadth; but, its violence was fo yrest, 
every thing, from the humblelt vege- 
to the tree within its rate, 
totaly demolithed. Sycanores and 
Cake, Which had withRtood the wintry blafts 
i " 


aire 


pes) tuough full vigour, were de- 
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tp ped of oll their Oranches, many of which, 


mere than three feet in circume 
ference, were twilted off, and carried to 4 
pleat ce. 
the counties of Worcefle Hereford, 
Gloucelter, were agam vilited by adi 
ftructive tlorm of hail, on the ‘The 
following account of ats effets ts taken 
from a Worcelter paper of the od intlane. 
A vifitation of a fingularly awtul and 
dettructive mature befel this city and its en- 
virouw, between the hours of four ond five 
on Monday lalt. A tremendous florm of 
hail, or rayher of ice, in flakes, meafuriny 
five or fix inches an circomlerence, from the 
Sk quarter, fell in with au unprecedented 
violence, and ats courfe was marked with 
defolation. Phe windows of the 
diflerent houles were, with very litle ex- 
ception, enturely demotithed ; were 
lid watte; trees were torn up by che roots, 
and theie hmbs feattered to dittcue parte, 
and fields both of grafts and coin fullained 
nremediable damage. Heavy torrents of 
rain, fearful peals of thunder, 
Nathes of lene powerful aid 
to render the feene more terrific. ‘The 
ver Severo rofe fix feet, which continued 
giedually to meteate until bad reached 
the of Lo feet; and a flood, ra} id 
wud wide-fpreading, fucceeded, tweepurw 
away, impetuous career, herds of cat- 
apd other property of confiderwhle Va- 
hue. “Phe Houle of Induttry had £00 panes 
foglofs broken; the lafirmary the 
fhop’s Palace, Town Hail, and Chapel, 
ke proportion; the china manufac boty 
ef Barr, and Barr, 12005 thae 
of Niei. Chantberlaus, Me Feeame's 
warelouies in CGoofejane Jo up- 
Wards of and the punted eatl- 
ern window atthe Cathedral has received 
ferrous ‘Lhe winged tribe, fou, 
red an the yeneral devattation 150 nooks 
were killed at the rookery at the Whate 
Ladies. At Henwick, Perdifweill, 
aod other aces iituated tear thes city, the 
ooops have muferably thered. Calculations 
heve been formed of the amount of the 
ninchied effected, which of courle are va 
and doubttul, but, it is generally fuy 
poled that the reparation of the ylats alone 
will exceed the fum of L. 5000.) Mans 
officers who have been tlationed inthe Wel 
declared, th it the comMmot 
to that country were nat, in them werft 
ftate, fo alarmingly fevere as this tempefl. 
On the Sch initant, Edinburgh and its 
cinity was vifited by a mott tremendous 
thunder ftorm, which continued abour a 
iter of an hour wath great violence. 
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The ran) poured Gown in torrents, at d the 
flafies of Iightming fucceeded each other 
mterruptvion, © als of 


and refe nible | 1! e 


with litte 
tchander were very loud, 
difeharge of a battery of heavy artillery. 
The hyhtning fruck the top of a chimney 
an Dr Henderion’s houfe at Fountainbridge, 
part of which was thrown to the ground 
with force that fome of the Llones pee 
metrated the earth fey eral inches. By the 
chimney the fluid ente ed the kitchen, and, 
canducted by the bellewires, ran through 
every room in the houfe, melting 


‘ the he joe ires, and tear g ft the p! ifter 
4 fron the wills on feweral place s Several 
walaable piCures were much damaged by 

i the Eyhining, on one of which at had a 

wery tingular efe9, mixing the colours fo 

en the piece as fcarcelv to leave an objeR 
ty : difeern.S'e, whie che canvas was not fo 

In one of the rooms, a maid fervant ws 
with a childin her arms. ‘The ine 
| fant was thrown from her to fome diftarce 
wethout fusiain ny the Tightreft injur but 

££ the young womans clothes was feet fire to 


by the Irghtoing, and the was very much 

boned before it was got eatinguid., A 

Bietle girl, who was ficting by the maid fer- 

was feorched on one of the 
hand: 

In the kitchen, two hoys who were fitting 
ena tebe were both thrown down, without 
any myjury. A woman fervant, 
who was fcouring kmives, was frangely af- 
feed in the hande and feet, of the power 


of which 


‘ the was for fome moments bereft; 
an?, when (he recovered the ule of them, 

appes s .f they were cover 
they appeared a y covered with 
red 
-ains of a bed were fet fire to and 


The cu 
tmally confumed, together with part of the 
hed-choclics, and fome of the furniture of 
the apartment. 

alfo Rruck a field of wheat 
sa the viiniry bur the damage done was 
exter. five. 

PHENOMENON, 

Pivwovin, 1.—A mofkt extraordj- 
gary phenomenon took place in this port 
yefertsy—a great convulfion of the fea, in 
the Sour), Sutton Pool, Catwater, and the 
Lara. At three o'clock a. m. the tide fud- 
desly receded from the Pool of Sutton, 
ruled through the fluices of the Pierheads, 
and ab the fhipping and craft dry. la 
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about half an hour, an immenie fwell, 
monly called “ A Boar,” nearly from ni:,, 
to eleven feet high, came in with a tremen- 
dous noife, accompanied by a violent gult 
of wind at SW. It was dead low water 
and, in an inftane, all the veffels ang crafe 
were afloat, and knocking againft each. 
ther. ‘The boar thep receded through the 
Pierheads again, the fame height, and with 
the fame rufhing noife, and left the Pool 
high and dry. It then made its way up 
Catwater to the Lara Head, driving the 
fips from their anchors againft each other, 
by which means two loft their bow {prite. 
The boar then broke adrift from an jn. 
menfe cable the flying bridge, near Pamp))- 
let Mill Lake, and drove it on the Lara 
Sands; but, going back as fuddenly, it took 
back the flying bridge with ir, which was 
fecured by a freth cable and anchor. The 
boar returned about feven o'clock a. in 
the fame manner, at feven feet high, ac- 
companied by a guft of wind, and as fud- 
denly receded. At feven o'clock, the boar, 
about four feet high, rufhed in again, and 
receded in the fame manner. This extroor- 
dinary phenomenon happened previous to 
the earthquake at Lifbon, in 1755; the 
earthquake in Quito, in 1781 ; and the eart! - 
quake in Calabria, in 1785: therefore, we 
expect to hear of fome extraordinary con- 
vulfion of the earth, in fome part of the 
world that is fubje@ to volcanic eruptics 
The winds were, during its operation, very 
variable, but principally blew hard at 
‘The quick Glver in the thermometer 
obferved to fink and rife with a tremulows 
motion, during the operation of the boar. 

A fimilar phenomenon happened 
Whitehaven, on the fame day; and agar 
at Plymouth, on the 8th inftant, 


In a former number, we gave an account 
of the fall of part of the cliff, near Dove: 
Caftle, by which a mother and her children 
were killed, whofe bodies were found next 
day. A hog was buried in the ruins at te 
fume time, and was fuppofed to have «0 
perithed. But, ftrange as it may appe 
the workmen, in removing the rubbits, 
difcovered it alive lately, making exact'y 
five months and nine days fince the acc 
dent. At the time of the accident, the ani- 
mau! weighed about feven fcore. Hire isnow 
walted to about 30 pounds, but is Mull like- 
ly :o do well, 
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GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 
ry General Aifembly mee on ‘Thure- 
| the 16th of May. Francis Lord 
Napier, L.ord high Commillioner. 

After an excellent fermon by the Rev. 
Dr Meiklejohn, Moderator of jaf! Affem- 
bly, from Luke xut. v. 39. the members 
re to the Affembly Room, whet 

Alexander Ranken, one of the Minitters 
of Glasg yow, Was unanimoufly chofen Mo- 
crrator. 

ii, Grace’s commiffion, and the Prince 
Reyeut’s letter, in mame and in behalf of 
his Majefty, for one thoufand pounds Srer- 
ling. for propogating the Christian he 

t + Highlands and Iflands of Scotland, 
avd an additvenal 1000) out of his own 
privy pure, for the fame benevolent pur- 
pole, being read, as ufual, the Aflembly 
was opened by an elegant fpeech from his 
Grace the Commuiffioner, to which a fuita- 
bie reply was made by the Moderator. 

Ir Meiklejohn, in avery neat fpeech, 
moved an addrefs to the Prince Regent, on 
the pretent fituation ef public affairs, “Vhe 
niotion was feconded by Mr Pyper, at Pen- 

land, and unanimoufly agreed te.—.\ 
omnuttee was then appomted to draw up 
the addrefs, and an aulwer to the Prince 
Regent. 

Friday, afrer prayers, the following gen- 
tlemen were appointed to preach beiore his 
(race the Commuilioner :— Une Rev. John 
Thomfon, Minilter at Dalry, to lecture 
wod preach on the 19th in the forenoon, 
adthe Rev. Mr Wim. A. ‘Vhomfon, one 
of the Minifters of Pert!, to preach in the 
aternoon ; the Rev. Ale John Cormack, 
Mian iller ofl Stow, to lecture and preach, on 
2Orh inthe and the Rev. Nir 
John Pdyar, of Symington, to 

hin af:<-noon, 
the Committee appointed to 


draw up the Addrefs, and an answer to his 
Royal Elighnets the Prince Reyeut lester, 
prefented their report. ‘bhe arntwer tothe 
hitter and Addrefs were ayreed to. The 
auswer and Addrels were then by 
the Nioderator, and piven to his Grace the 
Commiilioner, who undertook to 
them to the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, to be prelented to the 
Prince Kegent. 

Monday, May 20.—The Committee of 
bills craninutted a petition from Myr Lyon, 
minifter of Glammis, and Mr Bruce, of 
Forfar, aauintt a fentence of the Synod of 
Angus and Mearns, requiring the presbyte- 
ry of Poriar to reeconlider their fenrence im 
the cafe of Mr Lewis Littlejohn, Mader 
of Oathlaw, who was fulpended from exer- 
cise of the Minitry, and had been sgain 
relponded thereto — Parties bemg heard Mr 
J.yon and Mr Bruce, for themfleives, wah 
Li. Cockburn, Advocate, as their Coun 
fel; tor the Synod Mr Muliyan, Nii wler 
of Kukden, end Nir Plirris, Muiuilter of 
Fern, the Aflembly futtained the Appeal, 
and reverfed the fentence of the Syuud ef 
Angus aod Mearns. 

"Phe then took isto confideration an ap- 
pe: from ie Preibytery of Crialvow, 
the cale ‘Thonias Muir, mietchan’, «nd 
teacher a private heal, Wilh wee re- 
ferred to a Comunites, tu report Sature 
day. 

The Aficm' ily tech ante 
fideratio. the overture from tie Jynad feo 
Angus and Mearns, and preibytery ot Dune 
blane, reipecting the coudition of the ag- 
Nuitauts upon the widows fund, which, ap- 
on motion made, was highly approved of, 
and a appointed to conliter the 
fubject, and to report tu neat General Ab 
feubly. 

The Affembly then took up te cal for 

the 
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te 


Pyper ang others, Cillenters 
abd units a feutence of the 
of Lothian and ‘Pweeddale, rclolving 

in all cates of therr confent being afked 
hy any pretoytery within bounds to a 
upon probationary 


the Rev. Mr 
ap allist 


shat 


propotal for 
tials a fludent of divinity, who clauns the 
privilege annexed ta repular attendance, 
they fhall require certificates of his havuig 
wrended all the profefiors al Wilio 
regtlorly deliver lee 
mn which he has ftudied, whether the 
thole pre tefiors ufuule 


receiving 


the 
lece 

ires be delivered by j 
ly denominated put fellor: 
church hittory, excepting only, that. this 
relolution fhall not be confidered as applicae 
ble tothe courte of fludy dumng any teflon 
cf ¢ ollege pre cediug this date 

‘|here appeared for the con; lainers, the 
Rev. Mr Pyper, Mr Dickion jun. and Mr 
Andrew ‘Tlhomion; and for the fyned, the 
Kew. Dr logls and Mr Brunton. 
theie gentlemen fpeke a coniiders 
and with much 

A cebate of fome length took place, 
when a motion was made and feconded, 
that the General Afflembly fhall ditmafs the 
diffent and complan t.—Another motion 
wasalio mace and teconded, that the 
eral Afiersbly ioall fuffain the d.flent.— 
The vore was put, Difmifs or Suftain. it 
carried by a Ma) Ority of 15 to diimits the 

dulent and complaint, and of courle the 
AAffembly afirmed the fentence of the rynod 
of Lothian and ‘I'weeddale. 

Wednesday.—A petition was tranfmitred 
to the Aflembly, from the comimitiee ot bills, 
for Principal Playfair, St Andrews, and Mr 
Roger ae Denino, Gilenters aad complainers 
aguinft a fentence of the Synod of Fite, ree 
ferring the cauie rolating tothe Sad Dr 
Viaytair to the General Aflembly, and 
agaimlt varicus proceedings of the pretoyte- 
ry ot St Andrews. Francis Jeffrey, big. ace 
vocate, and Henry Cockburn, hig. advocate 
were heard tor the diflenters ard complain- 
ers, bor the lynod ot Fite. Mr Maclean, 
Ur Stewart, Mr Adauafon, and Mr Bore 
clay, and for the prefbytery of St Andrews, 
Mr Wilton, Dr Hill, Mr Beil, Lawrie, 
Nir Duncan, Mr Wright, Mr Wation, and 
Mr Nule. When the Afiembly were pro- 
ceeding to hear the countel for the come 
plainers, they gave ina wrung 
of the following tenor: 

The couniei tor Pia y fair and Mr Ro- 
ger having in their names, withdrawn their 

appeal from the fen tence of the Synod « 
hate, and their co mp gamit th e fen- 
tence of the preibytery bung allio with- 
crawn, and having alio withdrawn, in 
name of Mr Rope: fi: 


os ) or of 


the 


bach of 
ble time, 


Scoddisit ( 


various fu quent proceeding os of pre! 
bytery of Andrews, it is humb ly 
ted General Aflemb!y, that Af. 
fhati, of content of parties, ren 
to the prefbyterw of St Atdrews the nia: 
which, on the March Was treterred 
by that predbytery to the Synod of fir 
in the prefhyte ry, at thar next 
ety meeting, to yudge thereof; au 
the prefbytery, if they fee 
Lor Playfair 


tiles, 


ther 
caule, to ferve 
with a and Lf of we. 


roceed t! accercdu yto t! 


bules of the cl uich, fo fur astro 
ras levancy of the notwitl 
iiffent, complaint, or appeal; but a come 
plant or appeal fhall be entered cy inst 


their judgment of the relevancy, 
them to fit further procecure “till ther 
judgment be reviewed by their 
rors; infiruct the prefbytery to apply to 
the pre myenry of Palley, any other 
prefoytery of this church within the bound. 
of which Anne Cairns, or any of the wit- 
nedtes, may be refident, requefting the aflil- 
tance that prefbytery to fummon the 
Withiiles to appear before the predbytery ot 
St Andrews, or to take their depolitic: 
upon thofe points concerning which it mey 
be defirable to examine them.” 

‘The defenders of the 1) nod and prethy 
ry having 2creed to the propotal, the 
jembly unanimcuily approved of it, 
remutted to the pre My tery of Ancrew 
iffru&ing and enjoining them, in pur 
there vt, 


or to 


with this addition, that 
prefbyteries of St Andrews and boce 
apd any other prefbytery who Loves 
cation to cite wot 
apply to the civil mag 
attendance, in the event of their 
the of the prefbytenes, 
the procurator is alfo intirucGted to the 
preibytery cf St Andrews his aid 
this caute. 

An overture from the prefbytery of De, 
noon was then read, and Nir lige 
M'Dougal, a member of thet 
heard on the fubieR thereof. A 
bly a} preved v! the object of the on 
and renewed the 
upon this fubje@t by the | 
and tothe 
they add their thet the pret 
bytery t ordination.’ 

The comm of bins 
mitted a petition for Dr Duncan 
diffenter an complainer, again’ a fen 


ahce 


this caule, 


titrate ro enforce ther 


qive! 


of the od of Perth and 
’ 
ing the jettiement of the chapes cl 


were he 
Graham, Mr R. and Nir WV. Stree, 


YD RZ ele pref: eers 


. ‘ 


hig 
if 
Ay 
bat 
€ 
tie 
al 
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Jace, appellants againft the fentence of the 
(nod of Perth and Stirling, and Dr Dun- 
ean for himfelf. For the fynod, Mr Roffel 
and Dr Campbell; alfo H. Cockburn, efq. 
advecate, counfel for the managers of the 
chapel. Alter long reafoning, it was moved, 
that as there were confiderable difficulties 
in the cafe, it be referred to a committee, 
when the Affembly may determine what 
celiverance to give It was alfo moved to 
dismifs the complaint, and affirm the fen- 
tence of the fynod, and enjoin the prefbyre- 
ry of Dunblane to proceed to the ordma- 
tion of Mr Taylor. It was then agreed 
that the {tate of the votre be commit or af- 
firm, and if it carry commit, the firft mo- 
tion fhall be adopted; and if affirmed, the 
fecond motion fhall be adopted. ‘The Af- 
tembly then referred the cafe to a commit- 
tee, to meet this day and to report to-mor- 
row. 

Friday.—A petition wastranf{mitted to the 
Allembly for Mr James ‘Thomfon, one of 
the minitters and clerk to the preibytery of 
Dundee, with a reference for advice with 
re{pect to the relevancy of a libel with 
which that prefbytery had ferved Mr Da- 
vie, minifter of Inchture, one of its mem- 
bers; alfo a petition for the faid Mr Davie, 
praying to be heard at the bar of the Af- 
fembly. Mr ‘homfon was heard in expla- 
nation of the reference, and Francis Jeffery, 
eig. advocate, as counfel for Mr Davie ; but 
the reference was afterwards withdrawn, 
being defe@tive from the want of a date. 

Soturday—The report of the truftees of 
the widows fund, fince laft Affembly, was 
read, and ordered to lie on the table. Up- 
on a motion from a member, the thanks of 
the Aflembly were given from the chair to 
Sir Henry Moncrieff Wellwood, bart. the 
colleQor, for his care and fidelity in the 
discharge of his office, 

‘The commitee appointed upon the Gart- 
more chapel of eafe reported to the Affem- 
bly, as their opinion, that they inftru@ the 
prefbytery of Dunblane, that, on their ob- 
‘auning a bond from the managers for the 
yearly payment of 70). together with a 


‘oule and garden, they fhould proceed to. 


the fettlement of Mr Taylor with all con- 
vement fpeed, according to the rules of the 
church. ‘The report was agreed to. 

; The committee appointed upon the re- 
ference from the prefbytery of Glafgow, 
tefpeting Sunday fchools, reported, that 
the prefbytery aéted properly in bringing 
the fubje& before the Affembly; that the 
|Urudiction of prefbyteries, by acts of parlia- 
ment extends not only to parochial, but to 


a4 teachers and fchoolmafters; that the 
June 1804. 


10 


fchool taught by Mr Muir, in Glafgow 
ought to be fupprefled by the pretbytery, 
as he entertains mott erroneous religious 
opinions, and, if their efforts are ineffectual, 
that they fhould apply to the civil magil- 
trate to enforce their authority; and that 
to teach fchools during divine fervice on 
Sabbath day is illegal, and punifhable by a 
magiftrate. The Aflembly agreed to the 
report, and inftru@ed the prefbytery to act 
accordingly. 

The report of the committee upon the 
legal provifion to the minifters of the church 
was read, which was approved of, and re- 
newed. ‘The thanks of the Aflembly were 
voted to Dr Inglis, the convener of the 
committee, for his diligence im attaining 
the objects for which they were appointed. 
A letter of thanks was also ordered to be 
fentto the Lord Advocate, for the affittance 
he has uniformly given to this committee. 

The General Afiembly appointed a com- 
mittee to communicate to the Lord provott 
the ftate of the Aflembly aifle, and the res 
pairs neceflary to be made on it. 

The Aflembly agreed that the committee 
on the pfalmody print, at their expence, a 
limited number of copies of the verfion of 
pfalms, &c. laid on their table on Saturday. 

The Affembly remitted to the commi!- 
fion, all caufes which have not been taken 
up by the Affembly. 

Monday.—The Moderator having infor- 
med the Atembly that he received on ‘Tuet- 
day Jaft an intimation of the death of the 
Richt Hon. Robert Blair Lord Pretident of 
the Court of Sefhon, a member of this 
Houfe, and the fon of a muinifter of this 
church; and the feveral public bodies in 
this city having refolved to attend his fu- 
neral on Wednefday at one o'clock, the 
General Aflembly, participating in the gen- 
eral feeling which difpofes all ranks to con- 
fider the fudden removal of this excellent 
perfon asa national calamity, and defirous 
to mark their fenfe of thofe eminent talents 
by which he commanded univerfal admira- 
tion, of the dignity, integrity, and firmnels, 
with which he difcharged the duties of his 
high office, and of the important fervices 
which he thus rendered to this part of the 
united kingdom ; do unanimoufly agree to 
appoint the moderator, Dr Hill, Dr ‘Vaylor, 
Dr Carfrae, Dr Dobie, Dr Frafer, Dr Scott, 
Dr Dickfon, Dr M'Gill, Dr Singers, Mr 
smith of Petty, and the principal clerk, to 
attend the funeral of the late Lord Prefi- 
dent, upon Wednefday next, at one o'clock, 
and they requeft the moderator to take the 
moft proper method of communicating this 


refolution to the relations of the family, and 


. 
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to report to the next General Affembly the 
obedience of the members above named to 
this appointment. 

‘The commiflioner made an elegant fpeech 
from the throne, and the Aflembly was 
diflolved in the ufual form. 

The Aflembly adjourned till Thurfday 
the 2) ft of May next. 


MEETING FOR RELIEF OF TRE 
PORTUGUESE. 

On Tuefday, the 8th of May, in confe- 
quence of a previous acvertifement, a meet- 
ing was held im the Parlhament Houle, at 
which the following noblemen and gentle- 
men.—viz. the Earls of Dalkieth, Ancram, 
Wemvis, and Dalhoufie, Lord Napier, Sir 
W. A. Cunyngham, Sir George Clerk, Sir 
James G. Baird, Sir John Hay, Lord Chief 
Baron, Baron Clerk, and a numerous and 
refpeQable affemblage of the gentlemen 
and inhabitants of the city and county, were 

refent, 
‘The Right Hon. the Lord Provoft 
in the chair. 

The Lord Provoft ftated to the meeting, 
that they were called together to confider 
of opening a fubfcription for the relief of 
the Portuguefe nation. He faid it was well 
known that that country had been invaded 
by a great French army, who had threaten- 
ed to fubjugate Portugal, and to drive the 
Britith army who were defending it into 
the fea. So tar, however, from accomplifh- 
ing this, they, by the valour and bravery of 
the Britith, and the determined f{prrit of the 
Portuguele, had been obliged difgracefully 
to retreat, and had been compelled to fly 
that kingdom. Their retreat had been 
marked by every {pecies of atrocity—the 
country had been plundered—the cities and 
villages burnt—and the inhabitants murder- 
ed. It therefore became the people of this 
country to grant them fuccour, and to a@ 
the part of the good Samaritan, and pour 
balm into their wounds. ‘Their exertions 
were worthy of our admiration, and their 
diftrefies of our tympathy and relief. A 
noble example had been fet to the inhabit- 
ants of this city by the cities of London and 
Wettminfter; and, although we might not 
be fo able or fo opulent as our jouthern 
brethren, vet he hoped that we would nee 
be backward in contributing our mite for 
fo noble and meritorious a purpoie. His 
Lordihip was heard with great attention, 
und his fpeech received with much ap- 
plaule. 

Whe Parl of Dalkeith, after a very able 
and eloquent tpeech, moved the refolutions, 
which being read, were unainmoutly agreed 


to, and a commutee appointed 60 carry them 
IMO Execution. 
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ST. GEORGE'S CHURCH, CHARLOTTE. 
SQUARE, 


On Tuefday, the 14th of May, the Lord 
Provoft, Magiftrates, and ‘Town Council, 
met in St Andrew's Church, New Town, 
from whence, a little after two o'clock, 
they walked in proceffion to the weft end 
of Charlotte-fquare, where the new church 
(St George’s) is to be built. They were 
accompanied by the Rev. Dr Moodie, the 
Rev. Mr Brunton, and the Rev. Dr Mac. 
knight, three of the minifters of this city, 
the Mafter of the Merchant Company, and 
feveral other gentlemen. 

On their arrival at the place where the 
ftone was to be laid, the Rev. Dr Mac- 
knight commenced the ceremony with a 
very appropriate prayer. The ftone was 
then lowered, and a glafs cafe, containing 
feveral coins, as alfo the plan of the build- 
ing, and ether papers, was depofited in the 
foundation; likewife, a copper plate, on 
which was the following in{cription :— 


The Foundation Stone of this Church 
Was laid 
On the 14th day of May, in the year 1811, 
In the 51ft year of the reign of 
His Majefty KING GEORGE IID. 
By Wittiam Cacper, Efq. Lord Provof 
of the City of Edinburgh. 
Roser Efq. Architect. 


After the ftone was laid, the Lord Pro- 
wo addrefled the gentlemen in a tpeech, of 
which the following is the fubitance. 

He began with obferving, that the flone 
which had juft now been laid, was the 
foundation of a building, which, when 
finifhed, woukd be the ornament of one ot 
the fineft fquares, and the termination of 
one of the fineft ftreets, in Europe. ‘The 
building to be ere@ed was for the facred 
and folemn purpofe of religion ; and it was 
matter of rejoicing, that they were permit 
ted this day to Jay this {tone in peace ana in 
quiet ; while the temples of God, in orher 
parts of the world, particularly on the con- 
tinent of Europe, had beer appropriated to 
the vileft purpotes, which ambition 
could devife, or tyranny execute, Some 0: 
thefe temples had been fhut up, others had 
been burnt, whilft tome of them were con: 
verted into hofpitals for the wounded ai" 
dying foldier ; but we had foon the pro- 
fpect of adding this to the many churches 
within our city. His Lordfhip alio con- 
gratulated his fellowe-citizens on the pre- 
iperity and extended elegance of the metro- 
polis ef Scetland; while kingdoms 
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been overthrown, and while cities had been 
jaid watte, and the inhabitants thereof cut 
off by the tword, we were permutted to fit 
under our vine and fig-tree, none making 
us afraid. We were, as a nation, like unto 
Noah in the ark, refting upon the moun- 
tain, furveying the wreck that furrounds 
us; we were on the tiptoe of profperity, 
bidding defiance to the world. This, he 
faid, called for our fincereft gratitude, and 
our warmeft praife; therefore, it well be- 
came us to erect a temple to God, and to 
offer up therein the facrfice of thankfgiving 
and praife. His Lordthip alfo oblerved, 
that the laft great public work, of which 
they had met to lay the foundation (the 
public jail), was for a purpofe far different 
from this, being ere&ed for the punifhment 
of vice, and for the detention of the crimi- 
nal and convi&t; but this monument of 
piety, in which would be taught love tu 
eur neighbour, obedience to the laws, and 
the fear of God, he hoped would aniwer a 
nobler purpofe; and his Lordfhip faid, he 
was fully perfuaded, that if the objeds for 
which this building was to be erected, 
were more confcientioufly attended to, it 
would, in a great meafure, fuperfede the 
neceflity of the other; he therefore hoped 
ahat there was not one perion who now 


heard him, that would turn his back upon 
the one, and, he fincerely trufted, none of 
them would ever be confined within the 
walls of the other. 

‘This fpeech was heard with the greateft 
attention, and its conclufion received with 
three hearty cheers by the numerous Ipec- 
tators prefent. 

This church will be a great ornament to 
that part of the city, and will add much to 
the accommodation of the inhabitants of 
the New ‘Jown, who are yreatly in want of 
an additional place of public worihip. 

After the ceremony of laying the found- 
ation ftone was finithed, the Mayittrates 
and Council walked im proceffion (o che 
New Council Chamber and City Chambers 
in the Royal Exchange, of which they took 
potlethion, aud where all the city butinefs 
will now be traniucted., 

The Right Honourable Charles Henry 
Lord Caltlecoote, the Right Honourable 
John Ormby Vandeieur, Robert Wyone, 
Fig. the Honourable Abraham Hely Hut- 
chinfon, the Honourable John Jocelyn, the 
Honourable Robert Meleiworth, and Hen- 
ry Hamilton, Efq. have been appointed 
Commiflioners of his Majefty’s cuftoms and 
port duties in Ireland, 


NATIONAL DEBT, 
Amount of the Capital of the Public Funded Debt, on the 5th of January 1511. 


19 


Unrede med, 


Redeemed by the Sinking Fund, &c... 195,576,403 16 9 


£.545,662,698 2 


Redeemed eaeee 729,682 O O 
63,544,558 O O 
7,502,633 0 8 
1,122,989 0 O 
6,380,544 & 
9 
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Capital Rock funded and unredeemed ............5 


828,317 7 9 


Unfunded Debt on the 5th of January 1811, 


Exchequer bills £.38,286,300 0 O 
7,595,838 12 5} 
1,089,411 11 2 


46,971,580 2 Th 


Total of the public debt £,653,387,707 19 
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BIRTHS. 


December 4. In Fort-William, Bengal, 
the Lady of Sir Thomas Ramfay, Baronet, 
a daughter. 

April 30. Mrs Park, Ledgerwood, a 
daughter. 

May S. At Currie-houfe, the Lady of 
Walter Brown, Efq. junior, of Currie, a 
fon. 

7. At Grange, Mrs Peterkin, of Grange, 
4 fon. 

8. At Belhaven, the Lady of Captain 
Nunter, of the Berwickthire regiment of 
militia, of a fill-born child. 

11. Mrs General Hope, Northumber]and- 
fireet, a daughter. 

16. In George-ftreet, Mrs Carnegie, the 
Lady of James Carnegie, Efg. Commander 
of the Honourable Company's thip Baring, 
a daughter. 

— At Freferfield, Mrs Cumine, a daugh- 
ter. 

— At Netherlie, Mrs Silver, a daughter. 

— Mrs Irvine, Eaft Northumberland- 
fireet, a daughter. 

17. At Haddington, Mrs Banks, a fon. 

— Mrs Eadie, wife of Mr John Eadie 
teacher, Little Cowhill, Glafgow, a fon and 
two daughters, who, together with the 
mother, are all likely to do well. She has 
had eight children at five accouchements, 
all now alive. 

— Mrs Gordon of Carrol], a fon. 

21. Mrs Thomfon, wife of Mr George 
‘Thomfon, Crookfes, a davghrer. 

22. At Gunfgreen-bkoule, Mrs Robert- 
fon of Prendergueft, a fon. 

23. At Edinburgh, the Lady of John 
Se Efq. of Sronefield, a fon and 

ir. 

tw Mrs George Bell, §t Andrews-fquare, 
a fon. 

26. At Portobello, Mrs Scott of Parton, 
a fon. 

27. At the houfe of the Honourable 
Henry Erikine, Mrs Henry D. Erfkiue, a 
daughter. 

— At London, the Lady of Lievtenant- 
Col. Colquhoun Grant, of the 15th (King’s) 
kluffars, a fon. 

30, At Mellerftain, Mrs Baillie, a fon. 


MARRIAGES. 


May 2. At Swordale, Duncan Shaw, Ffq. 
ae of Skye, to Mifs Aon 
acleod, eldeft da of Captai 
leod of Swordale. 
ue, r Robert Spier, writer in Bath, to 
ithelmina, 2d daughter of Gavin 
tsrbfen, merchant there. 


7. At London, the Rev. George Murray, 
to the Right Honourable Lady Sarah Ma- 
tia Hay. 

8. At Glafgow, the Rev. William Bruce, 
South Shields, to Mifs Eliza, daughter of 
Mr John Kemp, accountant. 

9. At Ayr, David Maclagan, Efg. M.D, 
91ft regiment, to Jane, 2d daughter of Phi- 
lip Whitefide, Efq. furgeon. 

10. James Orde, Efg. Lieutenant-Colone} 
of his Majefty’s 99th regiment, to Marga- 
ret, eldeft daughter of William Beckford, 
Efq. of Founthill, and fifter of the Mar- 
chionefs of Douglas and Clydefdale. 

— At London, Colonel Francis William 
Grant, M. P. 2d fon of Sir James Grant of 
Grant, Baronet, to Mary Anne, only daugh- 
ter of John Charles Dunn, Efg. of the ifland 
of St Helena. 

— Mr C. Read, of Crutched-Friars, to 
pa daughter of the late David Frafer, 


- At London, Mr Archibald Blacklock, 
of the Royal Navy Hofpital, Deal, to Mifs 
Ifabella Drinkwater, of Dumffies. 

11. At Bownefs, near Kendal, John Wil- 
fon, Efq. of Elleray, to Mifs Jane Penny, 
of Amblefide. 

— At London, William Hargood, Ffq. 
Rear-Admiral of the Blue, to Maria, third 
daughter of the late Thomas Somers Cocks, 


14. At Cowley, the Right Honourable 
Vifcount Killcourfie, fon of the Earl of 
Cavan, to Mifs Coppin, only daughter of 
J. P. Coppin, Efq. of Cowley. 

— Sir John Carr, K. C. of the Middle 
ae to Mifs King, of Goldingham- 


16. At Cuttlehill, Gilbert Meafen, Efg. 
of Lindertis, to Mifs Wemyfs, eldeft daugh- 
ter of the late William Wemyfs, Eig. of 
Cuttlehill. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr William Brown, 
to Mary, eldeft daughter of William Hill, | 
grocer, North Frederick-ftreet. 

22. At London, the Rev. John Fellowes, 
M. A. youngett fon of Robert Fellowes, 
Efq. of Shotefham, in Norfolk, to Sufan, 
fourth caughter of the late Hon. Thomas 
Lyon of Hotton-houfe, in the county of 
Durham, 

28. At Edinburgh, Andrew Bartholomew 
of Bullion, to Bethea, only daughter of the 
late James Hamilton, Efq. of the houfe of 
Withaw. md 

29. At Edinbprgh, David Millie, Efq. 
Dyfart, to Mifs Wallace, daughter of Joba 
Wallace, of Bougie. 

$1. At Edinburgh, Mifs Earl, daughter 


ef Edward Earl, @, chairman of the Board 
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Deaths, 


of Cufloms, to Captain Sykes of the Royal 


‘Navy. 
jaan 3. At Edinburgh, Mr David I.aw, 
vinener, to Mrs Purves, Newhall-ino, 


Queensferry. 


DEATHS. 

Oct. 10, 1810, At Seringapatam, Mrs 
Elizabeth Reid, fpoufe of Captain John 
Orrok, of the 33d regiment. 

Dec. 6. At Nurwur, in his 25th year, 
William Lindfay, Efq. of the Bengal Civil 
Eftablifhment, fon of James Lindflay, Efq. 
of Merton, Surrey- 

22. At fea, on board his Majefty’s thip 
Modefte, commanded by the Hon. Captain 
Elliot, Mr William Ormifton, midfhipman, 
fon of Captain Ormifton, Jedburgh. 

March 12. At Plantin Garden, in the 
‘land of Jamaica, Mr George Parker, late 
of Glafgow, in the 23d year of his age. 

14. At Port-Royal, Captain Brodie, com- 
mander of the Hyperion frigate, and fenior 
Poft-Captain in the fguadron on the Ja- 
maica ftation. 

17. At Point Eftate, Hanover, Jamaica, 
Dr Patrick Maxwell. 

April 10. At Alderney; Mrs Campbell, 
fpoufe of Mr Arthur Buchanan, barrack- 
matfter there. 

13. At Kilmun Houfe, Argylethire, Mrs 
Campbell, Ballochyle. 

24. At Hamilton, Mrs Jane Clark, wife 
of John Hume, M. D. 

28: Mrs Incledon, wife of Mr C. Incle- 
don, ‘comedian, and daughter of Mr How- 
ell, of Milfom ftreet, Bath. 

— At Greenwich, Mr William Craw- 
ford, late merchant in Kelfo. 

— At Melrofe, James Mercer, Ef. of 
Broomhill, aged 65 years. 

30. At Springfield, George Cuming, 


May 1. In Shrewfbury, the Lady of the 
Right Hon. George Knox, in the 29th 
year of her age. 

— At Drumfheugh, Mr James Thom- 
fon, damafk manufa@urer, in the 68th year 
of his age. 

2. At Bal mn Houfe, John Méait- 

land, Efq. of Freugh. 

—At Kelly, Vice-Admiral William 
Hannock Kelly, of Plymouth. 

_ —= At Southampton, Fergufon Gordon, 
infant fon of Captain John Gordon, of the 
2c, or Queen’s Royal Regiment. 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs Katherine Gentle- 
man, relicit of the late Robert Gentleman, 
Efq. furgeon to the 13th regiment of foot, 

daughter of the late George Keith 
Marifghall, Efg. 


2. At Auchinairn, Mr George Jarvis 
furgeon in the Royal Navy. 

— At Kelfo, Mr John Bruce, fon of the 
late Mr John Bruce, brewer. 

— At Bangor, in the 92d year of his 
age (report fays 100), Mr Donald M'Cart- 
er, a refpeCtable inhabitant of the Me of 
Mull, and for many years poftmafter there. 
He was an intelligent, inoffenfive, and hou- 
eft man, 

3. At Weftminifter, Lieutenant-Colonet 
Barclay, of the 52d regiment, of the 
wounds he received at of Buface, 
where he commanded a light brigade. | 

— Ar the advanced age of 86, Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Pownal, formerly of the itt 
regiment of guards. 

— Mr John Frafer, of Chelfea, well 
known in the botanical world by his ufeful 
and extended refearches in North America 
and other parts of the world. 

— At Sralford, aged 67, the celebrated 
conjuror, Sieur Rea. 

— At Edinburgh, in the 22d year of her 
age, Mrs Janet Stewart, wife of Mr L. 
Butters, feal-engraver. 

4. At Ashville, John Craig, Efq. of 
Drimmies, advocate in Aberdeen, in the 
73d year of his age. 


— At Garnet Hill, Mary, the eldeft — 


daughter of Mr Septimus Ellis, merchant, 
Glafygow. 

5. At Glafgow, Mr John Frafer of the 
Royal Bank there. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr John Braimer, 
Jate furgeon in the 94th regiment, or Scots 
Brigade. 

— At Woodhead Houfe, John Lennox, 
of Woodhead, Efq. 

— At New River Head, near Ilington, 
Robert Milne, Efq. architect, in the 79th 
year of his age. 

— At Kilbryde Caftle, Mrs Dinwiddie, 
of Germifton. 

6. At Millbank, in Rofs-thire, Kenneth 
M‘Kenzie, Efg. in the 66th year of hie 
age. 

“" At Edinburgh, Mifs Ann Hutton, 
fecond daughter of the late John Hutton, 
Efq. merchant in Edinburgh. 

— Having completed his 111th year, 
John North, of South Holme, near Mal- 
ton, Yorkfhire, butcher. He was born at 
Butterwick, and never lived more than a 
mile from the houfe he was born in; re- 
tained the ufe of his faculties to the day of 
his death ; and was confidered to be, dur- 
ing the early pare of his life, a free liver / 

— At Ayr, in the bloom of youth, and 
to the fincere regret of her relations and 
acquaintance, Mifs Hume, eldeft daughter 
of the late Mr Archibald Hume, we 
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7. At Barff, Alexander Thomfon, M. D. 

— At London, Richard Cumberland, 
in the SSth year of his age. He was an 
excellent dramatic writer, a profound {cho- 
tar, a good poet, and an able writer in va- 
rious departments of literature. 

— At London, William Bofcawen, Ffq. 
one of the Commiflioners of the Victualling 
Ofthce—He was a dilinguifhed fcholar, and 
a capital poet. 

— At Dorchefter Hayle, Mifs 
Macleod, daughter of Mujor-General and 
Lady Eimily Macleod. 

—In the Sift year of his age, Mr Wil- 
liam Barclay, of Bifhopsbridge, fincerely 
regretted, He had gone in perfect health 
to the funeral af a gentleman in the neighe 
bourhood; and, while accompanying the 
corple to the church-yard, he feil down, 
and inftantly expired. 

— At Lurtle Hulton, 
fon Dufha, Edinburgh. 

— At Cathcart, inthe S4th year of his 
age, Dr Robert Couper, furgeon in Glal- 

— At Sunderland. Mrs Ann Chilton, 
wile of Mr Ralph Chilton, keeper of the 
watch-houfe and fouth pier light, aged 40. 

& At Tauloght, near Tralee, aged 103, 
Jucius Bolton, Efq—For the laft fix years 
he never flept ona bed, but tock his re- 
pofe m an arm chair, from which he f{el- 
dom allowed himfelf to be removed during 
that period. He retained the poffeflion of 
jis faculties until a few hours previous to 
dus death. 

— At Cocklaw, Mr George Smart, late 
hotier, Edinburgh. 

— At Henbury, Dorfet, the Countefs of 
Stafford, widow of the Earl, and fince of 
Horace Churchill, Fig. 

— At Kelwick, (where, for fome years 
patt, he had chiefly refided) Henry William 

Sunbury, big. the celebrated caricaturift, 
(doubtleds the greareft genius in that line of 
his day) and brother to Sir Charles Bun- 
bury, Bart. The deceated, from the good- 
refs and liberality of his difpofition, was 
ereatly endeared to all who knew him. 

10. At Fyfe Place, Gilbert Ogilvie, Efq. 
aged 79. 

-- At Exmouth, the Lady of Charles 
Merry Vrafer, Efq. 
ee At London, after a tedious illnefs, which 

e b 


Mr Edward Wil- 


complacency, Felix M'Carthy, Efy. long 
well known for his eccentricity and benee 
volence ; and, latterly, for the embarrafs- 
suents brought upon him by both. 
— Rear-Admiral Graves, of Penrice 
ouie, near St AuRell, Cornwall. 
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re with the greateft fortitude and 


11, At Bruntifland, Captain John Grae 
ham, of the Maria Excife yacht. 

13, At Findraflie Houfe, Mrs Margaret 
Leflie, aunt of Sir John Leflie, Bart. in the 
S6th year of her age. 

— Ar Edinburgh, Mrs Helen Bogie Gib, 
daughter of the late Rev. Mr Adam Gib, 
and wife of Mr William Ellis, Solicitor, 
Supreme Courts. 

14. On a fuddem attack of the gout in his 
ftomach, Anthony Afhley Cooper, Farl of 
Shaftefbury. His L.ordfhip having died 
without iffue male, he is fucceeded in his 
titles by his brother, the Hon. Cropely 
Afhley Cooper, Clerk of the deliveries in 
the Ordnance, and one of the Reprefenta- 
tives for Dorchefter, now Earl of Shaftes- 
bury. 

— Fredrick Cornwallis, Efg. of Ipfwich, 
Lieutenant-Colonel of the 82d regiment. 

15. At Glafzow, Helen, eldeft daughter of 
Mr Michael Muirhead, merchant Glalyow. 

At Alnwick Caftle, John James, the 
infant fon of the Right Hon. Lord James 
and Lady Emily Murray. 

— At Caftle Mary, the Right Hon. Ri- 
chard Longfield, Vilcount and Baron Lon- 
guville, an Imperial Peer, and for many 
years one of the Reprefentatives of the city 
of Cork, in the Irith Parliament. His Lord- 
fhip was one of the governors of the county 
of Cork, a Privy Councillor, and a truttee 
of the linen manufa@ure. His Lordfhip 
had lived to the great age of 76, in the 
moft perfedt health. His Lordftip’s titles 
are extind, 

— At Scene, Mrs Margaret Renton 
Dick, wife of Mr John Grant, faQ@or to the 
Right Hon. the Earl of Mansfteld. . 

19. Francis Scott Laing, fon of Mr Wil- 
liam Laing, bookfeller in Edinburgh. 

20. At his houfe in George’s Square, fud- 
denly, the Right Hon. Robert Blair of 
Avonton, Lord Prefident ef the College of 
Juftice—An account of the life and charac- 
ter of this moft upright Judge is given in 3 
preceding part of this number. : 

— At Brotherfton, Mr William Leib, 
furreon, Royal Navy, aged 26. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr John Meek Cor- 
bet, midfhipman, Royal Navy, fon of the 
Jate Dr Corbet, of Mount Vaccine, phy!- 
cian, Falkirk. 

— In George Street, Mrs Hewitt, wi'c 
of W. N. W. Hewitr, Efg. 

21. At London, aged 58, Lady Day, re- 
li& of the late Sir John Day. 

— At Edinburgh, on Friday Mr Charles 
Macpherfon, General ‘Tax Office. 

— At Edinburgh, on the 2) ft ult. Mr 
Peter Thomion, builder. - 
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29, At Streatham, Surry, Mr G. Robin- 
fon, bookfeller, Paternofter Row. 

23, Charles Murray, youngeft fon of Mr 
John Murray, Fleet Street. 

— At Glalgow, Thomas Edington, Efq. 
af the Phamx Iron Works. 

24. Lady Charlotte Pelham Clinton, aged 
19, filer to bis Grace the Duke of New- 
caftle, a young lady poffeiling the molt 
amiable and endearing accomphihments, 
highly beloved and efteemed. 

— David Hogarth, Efq. Fireburn-Mill, 
deeply regretted. 

25. At Udall, Mrs Anderfon of Udall. 

26. At Edinburgh, Mr James Fergufon, 
writer to the fignet. 

— At Kendal, aged 73, John Wakefield, 
Efg. banker, one of the Society of Friends. 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs Dewar, wife of 
Mr Daniel Dewar, merchant. 

27. At London in the 82d year of his age, 
Robert Biflet. late Commuiflary Gener- 
al to the forces at home. 

_— At Glafgow, Mrs Gordon of Aiken- 
head. 

— A: Richmond, in the 76th year of his 
age, Richard Penn, Efq, grandfon of William 
Penn, one of the proprietaries, and former- 
ly Governor of the province of Penn. 

— At Kerchefters, at an advanced age, 
Mr George ‘Trotter, much refpected. 

28. At London, Sir James Hamlyn, of 
Clovelly Court, Devon, Bart. He is fuc- 
ceeded in his title and eltates by his fon 
James Hamlyn Williams, of Edwinsford, in 
the county of Carmarthen. 

— At Fermoy, Sir George Alley, Knight, 
M. D. member of the Royal College of 
Phyficians of Edinburgh, of the Royal Irifh 
Academy, and of other learned Societies. 
Suddenly {natched away, almoft at his very 
entrance upon the practice of a profeflion, 
for which, by fome early publications, he 
evinced very uncommon talents, this young 
and able phyfician has thus occafioned a 
melancholy blank in the fociety he lately 
moved in, that will not be ealily fupplied. 

“9. Suddenly, at the honfe of his fon-in- 
Jaw, the Lord Chief Baron, in George's 
Square, the Right Hon. Henry Vilcount 
Melville, Baron Dunira, &c.—He came to 
town in order to attend the funeral of Lord 
Prefident Blair, who was interred that day. 

His Lordhhip was about 70 years of 
age. He entered Advocate in 1765, and 
his fir promotion was to be one of the Af- 
ieliors of this city. He was afterwards an 
Advocate Depute and Solicitor General ; 
and in 1776, on Sir James Montgomery 
being made Lord Chief Baron, he jucceed- 
ed him as Lord Advocate, which place he 
Cccupied till 1783. He was elected a 
Member for the cuunty of Edmburch in 


1774, in which he continued for fevera! 
fefhions of Parhament, and refigned it in 
favour of the prefent Lord Chief Baron, 
when he reprefented the city of Edinburgh 
till 1803, in which year he was advanced 
to the Peerage. 

His Lordfhip was appointed Treafurer of 
the Navy in the year 1782, under the late 
Marquis of Lanfdown, then Earl of Shel- 
burne, in which office he continued until 
the diflolution of that Adminiflration. ln 
December 1783, when Mr Pitt became 
Prime Minitter, on the overthrow of the 
Coaution, he was again appointed to the 
fame fituation, which he held till the re- 
fignation of Mr Pitt in 1801, along with 
the office of Prefident of the Board of Con- 
troul, and principal Secretary of State. 
The laft public firuation which he held was 
that of Firtt Lord of the Admiralty, in 
which he was affable in his manners and 
eaty of accefs, and on this accounr grave ge- 
neral fatisfaction to thofe who had bulinets 
to tranfact at his «Mice. White Preaturer 
of the Navy, he deviled feveral improv- 
ments in the details of the office, which 
have been found of great fervice; and in 
particular, his regulations in regard to the 
payment of feamans’ wages, have contr 
buted much to the comfort of thefe brave 
men, 

In 1809, he was created Vifcount Mel- 
ville and Baron Dunira; he was a Privy 
Councillor, Lord Privy Seal, Governor ot 
the Bank of Scotland, &c. His Lordfhip 
was the youngeit fon of the Right Hon. 
Robert Dundas, Lord Prefident of the 
Court of Seflion, by Mil Gordon, daughter 
of Sir William Gordon of Gordontton, Bart. 
He was twice married, firft, to Miis Ran- 
nie, daughter of Captain Ranme of Mel- 
ville, by whom he has one fon, Robert, 
(now Vifcount Melwitle) Prefident of the 
Board of Controul, and M. 1. for the county 
of Edinburgh, who married Mifs Saunder-, 
and has children. ; and three daughters, the 
eldeft of whom was married to Mfr Drum- 
mond, and afterward, to Mr Strange, both 
bankers in London; the fecond married her 
coufin, the prefent Lord Chief Baron; aid 
the third is murmed to the Hon. Geor: 
Abercromby. The two youngvelt daughters 
have families. 

A feparation having taken place between 
his Lordthip dat d h We fe, he 
Lady Jane Hope, dauyhrer of the late and 
fitter of the prefene of Hopetoun, bud 
has left mo by this marriag 

His Lordihip was a tall and we! 
man, am acute, argumentative, at } ready 
{peaker ; private fociety, am 
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The death of Lord Melville occafions a 
vacancy for the county of Edinburgh. 

29. At London Sarah Caroline, the wife 
of John Henry Smith, Efq. of Heath, in 
the county of York. 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs Clementina Blair, 
relict of Johu Bell, F fq. W. S. 

— At Edinburgh Mrs Margaret Bryce, 
rel. ct of che Rev. Mr Thomas Spankie, late 
minifter of the gofpel at Falkland. 

30. At Invernefs, Alister, the infant fon 
of Colonel Macdonnell, of Glengary. 

341. At George Street, Mifs Janet Ro- 
bertfon, fecond daughter of the late Rev. 
Thomas Robertfon of Dalmeny. 

— At Mount Annan, Andrew, the fourth 
fon of Major-General Dirom, of Mount 
Annan. 

Lately, at Portfmouth, on his arrival 
from Cadiz, of a dyfentery, in the 21 year 
of his age, enfign John Macgregor, of the 
xeth repiment of foot. He was much re- 
{ected as a very promifing young officer, 
during his fhort but a@ive fervice in that 
honourable profeflion to which he devoted 
binidelf, in defence of his king and country. 
Mis remains were interred with military 
honours in Portsmouth garrifon chapel. 

Lately, at Aberdeen, Anne ‘Thomfon, 
widow, aged 104 years. 

Lately, at Desford, Leicefterfhire, aged 
101, John Upton, ftocking-maker; he 
worked from a youth to the age of 93, for 
the houfe of Meffrs Moor and Son, of Lei- 
ceRer. 


Lately, the Countefs of Aldboreugh, jud 
Genly, immediately after the operation o: 
bleeding in che arm. 


Lately, at New York, Colonel James Crav- 
furd, formerly Equerry to the Queen, and 
Jate Governor of Bermudas. 


Lately, aged 88, Safannah Ricketts, a pav- 
per in the boufe of induftry, at Tewkesbury; 
having exifted ten weeks without eating 
any kind of food, the only nutriment the 
received during that period, being a few 
{poonfuls of beer each day. Her difeafe 
was of an apople@iic nature; and alshougl, 
it fo long deprived her of the power of ear- 
ing, and the ufe of fpeech, fhe was perfealy 
fenfible till the day previous to her diffol.- 
tion. This fingular fa@ is rendered lef« 
wonderful, from the cafe of Mrs Anr 
Moore, in the county of Stafford, who hur 


fo long engaged public attention, and has 


now fuftained life more than two years 
without food ; but it will ferve to give ad- 
ditional ftrength to the belief in that un- 
paralleled inftance of abftinence. 


Lately, at Huxley, in the parifh of Wa- 
verton, John Williams, at the patriarchal 
age of 107 years. In the early part of his 
life he was tranfported to America, but 
returned before the expiration of his fen- 
tence; he continued a diffolute courfe of 
life until he arrived at 80 years of age; af- 
ter which he became a convert to religion 
and walked in the paths of virtve till his 
death. 


Price of Stocks. Prices of Grain per Pt Corn Exchange, 

ndon. 
Bank 3 per cent. a 
ASL. | Stock. | Omnium. Consols. 1811. | Wheat. [ Barley. | Oats. | Pease. 

10] 240 4 prem. 642 June 3.156 88 [30 37420 30] 36 4° 
240 14 clis. 04 57 87 | 30 38}20 31] 37 45 
dis. 645 17.} 56 92 28 35] 22 304540 45 
24.}60 91 $27 36} 23 31 39 45 


Prices of Oat, Pease, and Barley Meal, in 
Ld.nburgh Jlarket, per peck 


Prices of Grain at Haddington. 


Pease and 


Barley Meal. 
Bolls. | Price. } Bolls.| Price. 

Juue 4. S80 15 00 55 513 OO 
370 15 45 13 00 
os, 390 | 43 00 
35. | 280 418 00 | 58 414 00 


1811. | Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. | Pease. 
fe se Se Se 
May 31.437 41]25 30/15 20}15 19 
June 7.) 36 42]25 30}16 20} 16 2! 
14.136 43]25 29116 20] 16 20 
21.139 43/28 32417 23/17 
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